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WESTERN EDITION. 


{82.50 per year, im advance. 


Vol. XXIIT. BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, JAN 28, 1886. Price. {single Copies cts. 


READY for the SPRING TERM!! WOOD'S BOTANIES. 


oh Study. THe “PIONEER” SERIES COM PLETE. Futty Up witH THE TIMEs. 
Prof. R. ILLIs, di 
By Eviza A. YOUMANS. Prot. O w S, Editor 


Wood’s Object-Lessons in Botany: $1.00. 


For Beginners. 


FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. Wood’s Botanist and Florist. $1.75. 


Designed to cultivate the observing powers of} A practical guide to the classification of plants, For Field and Forest. 
i . New Edition Revised and Rewritten. | with a popular Flora. A complete course in itself. 
children, Wood’s Glass Book in Botany. $2.50. 
Introductory price, 64 cen oduotery price, 62 80. Includes all the Flora east of the Mississippi, north and south. Contains the 
best introduction to the morphology of plants. Has about 500 different species 
more than any other single Flora. 


These books introduce the pupil to the study of Botany by direct observations of vegetable forms, 
From the beginning, he is sent to the plant itself to get the required knowledge. 


Sample copies for examination will be sent, post paid, on receipt of introductory price. Wood and Steele’s 14 Weeks in Botany. $1.00. 


° For the Amateur. 


Wood’s Plant Records. 


HENSLOW’ S BOT ANIC AL CH ARTS ‘ Wood’s Plant Record. Plain 4to, cloth. Price for examination, 55 cts. 
Price, for examination, 55 cts. 


Wood’s Plant Record, with King’s Check Tablet. 


Modified and adapted for use in the United States. Morgan’s Plant Record. Price, for examination, 40 cts. 
By ELIZA A. YOUMANS. By the dozen 
Wood’s Botanical Apparatus: ‘$5.60 cach.’ 
Beautifully colored. Six Charts with Key, mounted on Rollers. Price, per set (with key), $15.75. The above prices are for examination and introduction only, 


For full description and sample copies, address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, A. S. BARNES & CO., Pilblishers, New York and Chicago. 


OR 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO,;....,.SAN FRANCISCO. 


IN ALL THINGS BE TEMPERATE. 
Instruct Your Children “In a work which professes to teach scientific truths, I regard it as an essential to be fair and candid. 


SMITH’S PHYSIOLOCY. he is tending to failure.” — Wim. Thayer Smith. 2 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
HARRISON HUME, N. E. Agent, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


PUBLISHING 


19 Murray Street, a New York, 
—— PUBLISHERS OF —— 


Maury’s School Geographies, Maury’s Wall Maps, Clarendon Dictionary, 
Maury’s Physical Geography, Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, Venable’s Easy Algebra, etc. 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 


1, They are especially adapted for school purposes. 6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 8. The best should always be used in schools. f 

4. Are of American manufacture. 9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 


5. They are durable and easy-writing. | 10. Every pen is warranted. 


Celerity, Comfort, Economy. 


NO NOISE, NO DUST. 
When the Cutter becomes Dull, another can be put in in a few Seconds. 


THACHERS: 


You have long desired a pencil sharpener that would be simple in construction, rapid and quiet 
in operation, durable and accurate in mechanism, and attractive in appearanc We now offer you 
one that meets fully all of these requirements. 


DIXON’S PENCIL SHARPENER 


(Manufactured under the W. H. Lamson Patent, May 12, 1885,) 


is one that any child can easily operate. It will sharpen 60 pencils in five minutes in a man- : 
ner that will win your lasting approval. With one of these little machines in your school-room ; 
you will have no need to waste time and patience that are required for your drawing lessons, in d 
sharpening pencils by the slow process of a pocket - knife, or in attempting to make work one of 
the many cumbersome and expensive pencil sharpeners now in the market. | 


a ae Ae) Mention the N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and send for descriptwe circular. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., : +: #£«Jersey City, N. J. 
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W. HL WALMSLEY & C0, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 


TE AG HERS must well consider, the waste and supply of 


the Vital principle; how they may reinvig- 
orate the exhausted Brain and Nerves; how 
they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition 


THE NEW ENGLAND | 


Bureau of Education 


BUPPLIES 


mand for a new supply for every grade of school from 


which have been lost by overwork, by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety, or|/1. Teachers with desirab ‘ 
by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. ’Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites are com-|* Presidents, Professors, 
fits, with every description of posed of the nerve-giving principles of the Ux-brain and the embryo of the wheat/3 Academies, Seminaries. and Public 
OPTICAL, and oat; it is a special Foop to Brain and Nerves. and Pavers Sobeols of az Grade, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and | Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brainis| 4'guperintendents. — ore, 
Sea properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 4 Boarding apa Femily Schools with 

Matrons an ousekeepers. 
of ginstrated, condensed list) /t is recommended by Emily Faithfull, Bismarck, Gladstone, Dom Pedro, and other Brain\s Gives Parente Information of the best 
° talized hites.”— Christi t Work. Schools. 
others,— to register with us. There is constant de- 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO 61,000. 


Catalogue on applicaton. 
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Hstey Pianos, 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers Pianos. 
601 Wasxuineron Sr., Boston, Mass. 


Mason Hamlin 


ORGANS: —= = PIANOS: 
Highest Hon- New mode of 
ors at ail Great . Stringing. Do 
World's Exhi- = not require one- 
quarter as 


bitions for eigh = 
teen years. One 
hundred styles, 


much tuning as 
Pianos on the 


$22. to $900. rest-pin 
For Cash, Easy system. Re- 
Payments or = markable for 
Rented. Cata- 4 pertty of tone 
es and durability. 


ORGAN AND PIANO 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St, (Union Sq.), N. Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A LIBRARY FREE! 


By taking an Agency fer 


The New England Publishing Co., 


3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


No need of leaving present situation. Evenings and 
Baturdays will 


Write for information, 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COo., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
FOR GEOGRAPHY 


SOLAR CAMERA 


TTERNS FOR BLACKBOARD MAPS CIRCULAR. FREE 
F. ADAMS, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL WORCESTER.MA 


LANTERN SLIDES 


CERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminentiy practical new method for learning the 
an language. Edition for self instruction. in 12 


numbers, at '0 cents each, sold separate'y ; School-edi- 
tion (without Keys), bound in cloth, $125, For sale by 
all bookseliers; sent, pos'-paid, on receipt of price, by 
Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau 8t., New ork. — 
Prospectus mailed free. b 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, etc. 


MENELEY & CO. Estab- 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| lished 1826 
Fall descriptions and prices on applicat’n. 


BELL FOUNDRY 

Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 

WARRANTED, “tt sent Free. 
Send six cents for 


VANDUZEN & Ti Clecinnsti. O 
receive free, a costly 


more money right away than anything else in 
sure. 


Established 1866. 
Address for Catalogs, etc. 
Apparatus for Elementary Study of Physics and Chemistry for Schools, 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


Curt W. Meyer 


357 Feurth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
Colleges, and Students a specialty. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalogue of Physical Iustruments for High Schools and OF 
Catalegue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Telescopes. SEND AND LAN TERNS 
Catalogue of Anatomical Modeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO... 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 


= Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 


School Furniture in the world. Send for descriptive circulars. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED TESTED PROVED. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
km Send for full descriptive circular. 
27 H, ANDREWS & CO } 255 
One Package of “Fearless” Ink Powder 
Makes a pint of very you will use no other, 


SPRING AND FALL CAMPAIGNS. 
ALREADY COMING IN TO FILL VACANCIES THEN TO 


OCCUR. 


prompt atteution. 
in text-books, should not fail to examize these, 


the kindergarten to the college. Teachers who desire 
positions or preferment should lose no time to avail 
themselves of the special advantages offered by the N. 
E. Bureau of Education. 

This Bureau is under the management cf a profes- 
sional educator who has spent forty years in the achool- 
room, and has devoted much attention to the school 


and teachers’ necessary qualifications. 


It is never too late to register,for there is no week 


of the year when teachers are not called for at this 


gency. 
eo charges to School Officers for services rendered 


by this Bureau 


Circulars and Forms of Applications sent Free. 


N. 8.—NOW 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER FOR THE 
APPLICATIONS ARE 


Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


‘VALENTINES 
FREE! 


THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, subscripiton to Farm and Household, cr large, 
ted magazine for the home, and we will sen _ arge ail- 
“ ” TELLURBREANS, ver and gold lace, 8 fold cushion valentine, 1 Ele- 
» tal 1 12 
” d if not Satisfactory. Address 
and ERASERS, 
School Desks. CUBE-ROOT and HARRIS, ROCERS 4&4 CO., 
GEOMETRICAL 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, BLOCKS, ete. , 
SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 
Improved School Apparatus Ss. C. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 
whe CELE SOTESAEP for every department. We carry a full live of their celebrated pubiications, 
including Jones’ First Lessonsio Latin; Latin Prose 


Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise’s 
First Lessons in Greek ; Boise's lilad ; Chittenden’s 
English Composition, etc., etc. We invite your corres- 
pondence ~ gy be books, and assure you of 

TEACHERS contemplating a charge 


We also carry a full line of STANFORD’S 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 


OUR SCIENCE HELPS cought to be examined 


by every teacher. 


Send for our catalogue; or better, cill and see us. 
HARRIS, ROGERS &CO, 


Room 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE 


Agents Wanted. 
tor Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets, Belts, 


i000 Brushes, etc, Large advertising, sales 


& profits guaranteed, no risk in outtit. Only respectable 
rsons wanted. 842 


iy immediately.Fall Mall Electric Ass'n, 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Street, B 


AGENTS WANTED. pleasant, and 
The N. F. QO. #38 Madison se, 
' ' 


CHIVAGO, ILL. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL’ PENS. (7 


i SJ THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 44 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS maovazous me WORLD. 


ADORNMENT FOR THE SCHOOLROOM AND HOME. 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators. 
Price Reduced to 50 Cents Each. 


Every SOHOOL Room in the United States should adorn its walls with one or more of these portraits o 
America’s greatest Educators, They will inspire young men and women to emulate their virtees, end make 
life’s work one of usefulness. 


** We read wisdom from the faces of the good.” 
«J Pupils will gladly contribute the money as an appropriate present to their school-room. ~~ -| 


VOW IS THE TIME TO OBTAIN THEM. 


SERIES I, HORACE MANN, GEO. PEABODY, BARNAS SEARS, FROEBEL, AGASSIZ. 


SERIES II. HON. JOHN EATON, LL D., REV. A. D. MAYO, HON. J. D. PHILBRICK . 
W. PARKER, HON. W. T. BABBIS, LL.D. 


Size, 20x 2% inches. Heavy Cardboard. Price Reduced to 50 cents each. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 8 Bomerset Btreet, Boston. 


LECTURES AND PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS 


With Electricity. 


FASCINATING EXPERIMENTS! STARTLING EFFECTS! 
The undersigned is prepared to give lectures and lessons to Schools, Institutes, and before Lyceums, on the 


= == authors. 

5,000 CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE, 

Pertaining to Persons, Places and Things. $1.75. 
Introduction by J. H, VINCENT, D.D. 


Wurre House,” Quartett, Pyramips, the new way 
of AuTHors, Muceins, etc. All on 60 Cards, 25c- 


E. B, TREAT, 771 Broadway, New York. 


GREEABLE [ROFITABLE 
Qnt-door Employment For Teachers. 


LIBERAL 


Address NEW ENGLAND /PUBLISHING CO., 
537 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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ich the 


Also 
REDDING & 
181 Broad way.New Yor 


Electric Light and Electric Railway. Prices reasonable. rates to schools. References: Th A 
Kdison, the electrician ; Hagar, Salem, Mass ; Belah Howell ; ; and 
Obe ; Hage » Harvard, Mass.; E. Tourjee, Boston ; and 


A PR 1Z @ which will help all, of either sex, 
this 
free. 


Fortanes 
Forms mailed & Augusta, Ma 


sow 


Address GEORGE H HARTWELL, 181 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 


| ee P. J. KEARY & BRO., 33 Chambers St., N. Y., the largest im- 
of fine German plontines pete 
i t their stoc revious to their removing to 
us thee the cost to import, 50000 Ele. 
rant Valentines. which we propose to @ive away to increase the 
| 
= 
Send for E. B. TREAT’S 
Send for 8. TREATS 
> Heaven, edited’ by 
Theo. L. Cuyler. D.D. 400 
ee The new PARLOR GAMES, “Races To THE 
— 
FREE TOF.A.M. _Fine Colored 
Old San Tavern in Philadelphia ine 
PO lodge in N, America was organized and held, Also 
large illastrated Catalogue of Masonic books and 
goods with bottom prices, 
Publishers and Mani 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
PLAYS Bchool, Club, and Parlor. Best out.’ Cat- 
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Vol. XXIII. 


Journal of Education. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
Journal of Education and American Teacher..............+.++ 83.00 


Journal of Education and Education. 5.00 
Journal of Education, American Teacher, and Education.. 5.50 


IF I WERE A VOICE. 
If I were a voice, a persuasive voice, 
That could travel the wide world through, 
I would fly on the beams of the morning light, 
And speak to men with a gentle might, 
And tell them to be true. 


I would fly, I would fly, over land and sea, 
Wherever a human heart might be, 

Telling a tale or singing a song, 

In praise of the right,—in blame of the wrong. 


If I were a voice, a consoling voice, 

I'd fly on the wings of the air ; 

The homes of sorrow and guilt I'd seek, 

And calm and truthful words I’d speak, 
To save them from despair. 


1 would fly, I would fly, o’er the crowded town, 
And drop like the happy sunshine down 

Into the hearts of suffering men, 

And teach them to look up again. 


If I were a voice, an immortal voice, 

I would fly the earth around ; 

And wherever man into error bowed, 

I'd publish in notes both long and loud, 
The truth’s most joyful sound. 


1 would fly, I would fly, on the wings of day, 
Proclaiming peace on my world-wide way, 
aie the saddened ones rejoice,— 

f I were a voice, an immortal voice. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The children of the laboring classes must be allowed 
to enter school quite young. They develop faster than 
children of the professional class.—H. S. Tarbell, R. I. 


Do not limit drawing to making pretty pictures. The 
object should not be to produce artists and pictures, which 
are well enough in their way, but observers.—J. M. 
Nickles, Ill. 


Tere will always be an awkward, infacile stage be- 
tween the schools and practical life. Not even shop 
schools can altogether obliterate this period. — H. S. 
Tarbell. 


A GIRL may commence singing as early as possible. 
Cultivation of the voice should not commence till after 
the change to womanhood, ordinarily. — Antoinette 
Sterling. 


Do not worry about the talk of local politicians. The 
more ignorant a politician is, the more does he feel called 
on to talk about the educational system.—J. H. Canfield, 
Kansas. 


THe VALUE oF Mustc as an educational factor will be 
realized in proportion as the teaching of it is put upon an 
educational basis with other school studies. The highest 
development of the child-mind in music will never be 
known until we make the best presentation of this subject 
from the pedagogical standpoint.—H. E. Holt. 


A Svuaeexrstion.— In view of the {prevalent miscon 
ceived notions of a teacher's position and opportuni 
ties, it is altogether appropriate that the teachers them- 
selves should commence the agitation of one of the most 
important of all the reforms that are needed in our edu- 
cational system,—that of securing for themselves more 
elbow-room.—St. Paul Globe. 


THE teacher that deals severely with whispering and 
other minor infractions of good order which arise from 


such graver offenses as rudeness, cheating, falsehood, and 
profanity, is not a wise character-builder. Upon his 
treatment of offenses almost as much as anything else, de- 
pends the moral tone of the school. He should deal justly 
and wisely.—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


— The most practical education is to put a child forth 
into the world with all his powers harmoniously devel- 
oped, his observation acute, and his judgment quick and 
accurate. The most important question with every teacher 
is not how he can make a child see more clearly into 
arithmetic, but to teach him how he can best employ it 
and similar studies as a groundwork for the highest pos- 
sible development.—Prof. H. Sandison, Indiana. 


PLow-ralL Epucation.—Very often, now-a-days, some 
ignoramus of a fellow is overheard loudly boasting that he 
got all his education at the wood-pile or the plow-tail, 
while, neither in his command of vigorous Euglish, nor of 
strong sense, nor of racy imagination, does he appear to 
reflect the least credit on either of these universities. For 
all that is seen, he might just as well have graduated at 
Harvard or Yale, and yet have turned out no greater 
dunee.— Boston Herald, 


Tracuine Moracity.—Every teacher in the land, who 
is doing thorough work in any ljne, no matter how simple, 
who in every recitation is to be satisfied only with the 
truth, as far as the child can know it, and nothing but the 
truth, is the most tremendous teacher of pure honesty that 
the child can have,—and her silent, persistent demand, 
day by day and hour by hour, on the child and on herself 


for real thorough work, is worth to the future man or 
woman more in inculcating a reverence for the truth than 
all the sermons he could hear preached on the subject, if 
he sat and listened from January to December.—Anna C. 
Brackett. 


Vorcres.—Children’s voices are abused in 
most schools. Teachers in charge of classes, who do not 
understand the voice, like to have enthusiastic singing. 
There is credit to the teacher; it is a live class or school. 
The scholars are urged to more effort ; loud, hearty sing- 
ing is what is wanted and striven for. Power is the first 
requisite in the public estimation ; to secure it, a cornet is 
brought into many a Sunday-school. Give us a good, 
rousing blast! Singers, to compete with it, must sing 
louder. The sensitive, quick, and willing ones respond as 


best they can, strong and hearty. ‘That’s good!” says 
the teacher, “ sing out!” Loud, coarse, vulgar shouting 
is understood to be music, and passes for the correct thing 
among many of the most estimable people. Now it is 
this course shouting that is fatal both to good music and the 
vocal organs.—J. Woollet, in The School Music Journal. 


PresipENT AND SecTARIAN ScHoots.—There 
is not a principle of philosophy, not a fact, nor a tendency 
to justify in the slightest degree his position regarding re- 
ligious education in the public schools, as stated by him 
in recent addresses. The plan of having the Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish religions taught in the public schools, 
so that parents should be able to select from the three, 
comes with a peculiar grace from the president of a col- 
lege that will not even require that pupils attend a brief 
prayer service. Would Harvard gain if it had Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish services with elective privileges ? 
Pres. Eliot’s compulsorily elective system of religious teach- 
ing in the public schools would satisfy no one, dissatisfy all, 
distract thought from the successful work now done, exas- 
perate those who want no religious instruction and those 
who want it omitted until judgment is matured, cause in- 
tense sectarian wrangling for full proportion of each faith, 
direct the thought from qualification to teach to qualifica- 
tion for proselyting; would, in short, destroy the school 
system of to-day by robbing it of every virtue developed 
in three centuries, and engrafting every evil it has been 
striving to eradicate.—Boston Globe. 

The remedy proposed by President Eliot instead of ig- 
noring the sectarian spirit, recognizes it and even fosters 


and encourages it.—Christian Register. 


the mere flow of animal life, and ignores or treats lightly ‘ 


THE WORK OF HORACE MANN. 


BY A. D. MAYO. 


The work actually done by a great man is never under- 
stood until tested by his own ideal. We shall not do jus- 
tice to what was really accomplished by Horace Mann 
until we are able to compass the mighty program he had 
laid out for the educational development of the American 
people, and his aims and achievements toward its realiza- 
tions. In all ways the actual result of Mr. Mann’s work 
was disappointing to himself, and he died overwhelmed 
with toils and exasperated by the conflicts of a twenty 
years’ career, which was a battle from its beginning to its 
close. In fact, it would have been impossible for his most 
appreciative disciple, even at his death, to have drawn the 
majestic outlines of the American system of universal ed- 
ucation, as it floated in vision before the enkindled imag- 
ination of its grandest prophet and most intelligent leader 
half a century ago. 

The vital point of Horace Mann’s scheme of education 
was nothing less than the idea of reversing the whole edu- 
cational machine as it then existed in our country. Fifty 
years ago the educational handle was in the grip of the 
denominational college and academy, and the common 
school, even in Massachusetts, was a modest annex thereto. 
Perhaps half-a-dozen of the higher institutions in the North, 
and the State universities of the South, and a moderate 
number of private incorporated academies, were working 
outside a rigid sectarian control. In New England alone 
was the common school free, and there it was known 
chiefly as -the district school, managed by the people of 
one school precinct, and subject to all the variations at- 
tendant upon the disabilities of local management. With 
a great deal of vigorous school-keeping, it may be said 
that the common school had not entered on the stage of 
improved methods, save in occasional favored quarters, 
and the majority of schools were kept in the crudest hand- 
to-mouth way by young people thoroughly inexperienced. 
Indeed, the best teaching was by graduates of the higher 
institutions, which really gave the tone to the whole work 
of education everywhere. 

Horace Mann never appeared as the enemy, or even 
opponent, of this higher region of American education. 
He knew too well its great merits, and that the American 
system of universal education did never contemplate the 
absorption of all agencies into public control. For a cen- 
tury to come he must have seen the denominational relig- 
ious idea would have great force in the secondary and 
higher, and, even in some quarters, the elementary, re- 
gion of instruction. But he did comprehend the fact that 
is hidden from a good many of the “ wise and prudent,” 
even in his own city, to-day,—that the American people’s 
school was destined, in time, to the leadership in the edu- 
cational life of the Republic, and would finally bring all 
other types of school into harmony and coéperation with 
itself. ‘There were several facts apparent to Horace Mann 
and his most intelligent disciples and contemporaries, 
which, like infallible weather signals, pointed to the com- 
ing of this new era for the children and youth. 

First, was the rapid growth of the new Northwest. 
These great States were already filling up with the most 
vigorous young people from all lands and every portion 
of our country. It was vain to expect that such a people 
could educate their children by the old-time system of de- 
nominational colleges for boys, and academies, coéduca- 
tional or otherwise. In all these schools education was 
“ bought with a price,” not of money alone, but of money 
earned, even in New England, by such toils and sacrifices 
as are now only a memory of the past. The old college 
and academy, with all its virtues, was a most terrible 
strain on superior human nature, and it was impossible 
that a new country could use it for an exclusive reliance, 
even for the upper side of youthful training. To meet 


this rapidly-growing want, the churches and benevolent 
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individuals of the East were planting the West with insti- 
tutions more or less the copies of life east of the Allegha- 
nies. Horace Mann encouraged this work in others, but 
set himself to the organization of what is now the Amer- 
ican graded school system, which proposes to offer free 
education, superintended by the people, unsectarian in re- 
ligion, with a broader curriculum, to the whole people. 

This included the free normal, high, and collegiate 
school, with the kindergarten and industrial training more 
faintly outlined, and the free library and advanced type 
of educational journalism and pedagogic literature, so ably 
championed by Henry Barnard. It was only by the estab- 
lishment of this type of education, with the compulsory, 

. vagrant, and labor laws that grew out of it in New Eng- 
land, which has made possible the vast development of 
school life from the Alleghanies to the Pacific coast. In 
connection with the magnificent scheme of educational 
land grants for the new states, the new American revision 
of the old New England district school was the greatest 
step in national progress since the formation of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Of course Horace Mann did not work out the details 
of this vast and comprehensive system. The State uni- 
versity could not be established then east of the Allegha- 
nies. The kindergarten and industrial school were in the 
future. Even the free high school had to fight its way, 
and the normal school was resisted at every point. Al- 
though fully appreciating the improved methods of ele- 
mentary instruction, Horace Mann was not able to fix 
them upon New England, although his German reports 
and Henry Barnard’s great work were preparing the way. 
This reform assumed its most practical shape in New York 
and the West; and New England, even to-day, is, in 
some ways, a reluctant follower of its own children be- 
yond the Berkshire Hills. 

Horace Mann also believed in the speedy distruction of 
the Slave-System of society inthe South. He clearly fore- 
saw what now appears,—that, with the going out of that 
institution, the whole system of free education, as organ- 
ized by himself, must come in. To-day every Southern 
State has adopted the system, often in its most improved 
form; and these sixteen great commonwealths are now 
inspired, by a generous rivalry, to excel each other and 
bring their free schooling up to a true national standard. 
To accomplish this they must receive, from the govern- 
ment, the material aid which has enabled the West, out to 
the Pacific, to do such splendid things for the children. 
The western statesman who votes against national aid for 
the New South, misunderstands his own people and falls 
into the most destructive form of partisanship and the 
most mischievous sectionalism of the day. 

Another fact seen by Horace Mann was the immense 
importance of the true American education of the vast 
crowd of European emigrants, then beginning to cross the 
sea. If these children were compelled to depend on the 
Protestant sectarian academies and colleges of the New 
England type and the district common school, largely New 
England in its style, they would invariably either remain 
uataught or fall into the hands of their own clergy, who 
would reproduce the European parochial school. By the 
help of the peoples’ school system, as inaugurated by Hor- 
ace Mann, two or three generations of these youth have 
been rapidly introduced to the best side of American life, 
and the system itself has been favorably modified by the 
state school, especially of Germany, Now the concerted 
effort of the Catholic bishops to break down the American 
system comes too late ; for at every corner of that tortu- 
ous road the good prelate will be “ brought up standing,” 
confronted by the “ ghost in armor” of Horace Mann. 

Another point, clearly seen by Horace Mann, was the 
prodigious importance of city and village life in the future 
of the Republic. Half the population of the old Eastern 
and Middle States is now gathered in towns of 5,000 and 
upward, with all the characteristics of new city life. 
Nine-tenths of these people could never meet the expense 
of the old-time or new-time private or academical school, 
and the old-fashioned district school would be torn in 
pieces amid the bitter strife of American-city public af- 
fairs. Here has been witnessed the greatest triumph of 

Horace Mann; nowhere so completely as in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, now the center of American population, close by the 
closing sphere of Horace Mann’s life. Any Cinncinnati 
child can now be schooled, from the primary through the 
university grades, with normal school attachment, and at 


slight expense, sometimes on a free scholarship, in schools 
of music and art, in the Queen City. The result is that, 
while fifty years ago everybody believed that the only suc- 
cessful people in the city came from the country, now 
every live village and city in the Union is a university in 
itself, sending forth multitudes of trained youth, even from 
the poorest families, to become the leaders in every re- 
gion of American life. 

All this and more glowed on the sunset horizon of Hor- 
ace Mann as he stood before a great audience, on the 
platform of Antioch College, with his last splendid utter- 
ance to the American people. ‘ This soul is moving on.” 
Another fifty years will behold his peoples’ school at the 
head of American education. Already its ideas,—the old 
ideas of Thomas Jefferson also,—of unsectarian moral and 
religious character-training ; a broad elective curriculum 
and the combination of mental and industrial instruction, 
have modified every leading American college, as the free 
high and normal school and free university are slowly 
changing our entire system of academical life. When, 
therefore, the eminent people aforesaid talk about “ the 
common school exceeding its sphere,”’ they are only show- 
ing their lack of understanding of the situation. The one 
fact of this republic is, that all things therein are to finally 
be governed by the American people, directly or indi- 
directly ; and the mighty university that shall educate the 
American people will be the American system as outlined 
in the inspired imagination of Horace Mann. 


INDIVIDUALITY. 


BY J. M. NICKLES. 


** What elements in our public schools train to servile 
dependence on authority, and what to independence of 
thought and aetion ?” 

This was oue of the topics discussed at the last meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association of Illinois. Permit me 
to offer a few thoughts suggested by its consideration. 

The first step toward securing individuality is to teach 
the pupil to see, to use his senses. And to this, it seems 
to me, text-books are frightful obstacles. The text-book 
has become a wonderfully magnified institution. Are 
there not schools in which it is a punishable offence to 
look from the printed page to the face of nature? They 
eall that idleness. Has not our system of education be- 
come one vast process for stamping out inquisitiveness 
and love of investigation? What has become in the high 
school pupil of all that restless tearing to pieces and want- 
ing to see the inside of things which he had when a child 
of five or six? Is the text-book responsible for this pre- 
mature death? If not the text-book, then what ? 

The second step toward individuality is the cultivation 
of the “why” spirit. Upon all occasions induce pupils 
to look for the “why.” Do not be content with a little 
seraping of the surface. Delve down and bring up the 
hidden cause and the concealed motive. A spirit of this 
kind encouraged will many times vex the teacher with ques- 
tions beyond his power toanswer ; beyond the power of any 
one to answer. A frank acknowledgement of ignorance 
will do no harm. It may lead him to think ; and none of 
us does too much thinking. We are all our lives long 
uttering second-hand opinions. 

Another thing does much to induce a spirit of independ- 
ence; and that is,-breadth of view. To acquire this the 
study of history and geography is admirably adapted. 
Choose some obscure or disputed ;point, and gather from 
all available sources ; then exercise the judgment upon 
the material collected, and put it through a sifting proc- 
ess. This will do much to accustoming one to look all 
around a subject before coming to a decision. The decis- 
ion will not be hasty, and therefore not hastily revoked. 

The power of independent thought is chiefly the result 
of labor. Some teachers seem so anxious to save their 
pupils from hard work. No excellence without labor. 
Labor conquers all things. There is such a thing as mak- 
ing a school too pleasant. The school is not a playhouse. 
Of course we must bear in mind the plastic condition of 
body and mind in childhood, and avoid maltreating either. 
But labor does not mean time so much as intensity. A 
child must learn to dig; and it is often a mistaken kind- 


ness to help him over the rough places. The teacher may 
wisely devote his entire strength and effort to breaking up 


disastrous habits of relying upon others and outside cir- 


cumstances. Self-reliance is the main prop of manhood. 


LAR EDUCATION. 


BY LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


Any one who studies the philosophy of education must 
agree with President Eliot that the policy of leaving out 
religion from the public school system altogether will work 
disintegration of that system. Education which develops 
intellectual activity, and does not arouse the activities of 
the soul, is a very imperfect and secondary sort of educa- 
tion. Morals cannot be taught in any vital way without 
the inculeation of the great fundamental truths of religion ; 
viz., the existence of a personal God, to whom each one is 
responsible; the immortality of the soul and the certainty 
of retribution ; the forgiving love of God, and the true 
aim of the soul after such a life as was exemplified by 
Jesus Christ. If there is anything in these essentials of 
religious teaching which would be obnoxious to any de- 
nomination of Christians, or even to any religions of what- 
ever name, we are unable to discover it. No high char- 
acter can be formed on a basis of were morality which is 
only social policy, for the soul has no necessary affiliation 
with the rules of morality; it-is only what lies back of 
them,—the two great commandments of love to God and 
love to man as the springs of all morality,—that expresses 
or affects the soul, and character can only be attained 
through soul-culture. 

It is good to hear a man say in such a plain way as 
President Eliot puts it, that ‘‘ modern science has demon- 
strated that God cannot be turned out of the universe.” 
The schools have turned out the name and the acknowl- 
edgment of God, until they might more consistently ‘be 
called heathen; and we honor one great branch of relig- 
ionists for establishing their own school in which that 
Name and Presence is appealed to every day, and the 
children educated into a consciousness of His providence, 
His law, and His rewards, so that the soul has an atmos- 
phere of growth and the character a basis of formation. 
The sooner we bring the schools back to something of the 
old New England idea of religious nourishment, the bet- 
ter; the bugbear of sectarianism has made fools of the 
educators too long. We can never have a generation of 
pure and honest men and women,—we can never produce 
high character in the State, without religious instruction 
dominant in the schools, from the kindergarten through 
the university. 


TRAINING IN SPECIAL OR PUB.- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPT. H. 8. TARBELL 


MANUAL 


Schools for manual training are of great promise, 
but they cannot directly affect the greater portion of 
those who each year pass from the schools into the ranks 
of the toilers. There is nothing broad enough to meet 
this case but the public schools. The circulation of pop- 
ulation forbids that all the graduates of our high schools 
should find employment at their homes. They must drop 
into the current, and land wherever openings appear. 
Our schools are an important agency in making this cir- 
culation of population a healthy one. What we want to 
do in the city is to reproduce in good degree the condi- 
tions of child-life in the country. This new school work 
must harmonize with the old, or at least stand by its side 
as a new study would on an educational foundation. It 
must be based on the now generally adopted theory that 
a few tools are types of all tools, and prepare for the use 
of all; that a few mechanical motions lie at the basis of 
skill in all trades ; that it is the principles and processes 
which prepare the way for all arts and trades, rather than 
any art or trade that is to be taught; that it is the phys- 
ical strength, the manual deftness, the mental inclina- 
tion to labor that are to be sought, rather than an attempt 
to train all to any single industry. It will at length be 
seen when “ mens sana in sana corpore’’ receives its full 
translation to our thought, that we have been neglecting 
one part of our composite humanity while endeavoring to . 
know the other; and that Dame Nature, wiser than any 
of her children, demands -one law for body and for 
mind, and that equal obedience thereunto, by each, be ren- 
dered. 

In planning for the better training of the coming gener- 


ation of workmen we must bear in mind that we have no 
right to furnish the child of the laborer an education for 
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laboronly; The spirit of caste must nowhere appear. The 
inevitable gradations must result from cireumstances and 
capacity, not from proscription. T he earlier education of 
the laborer should not be the technicalities of a trade. 
Only to those nearing maturity can specialization be ap- 
plied without detriment. Hence all efforts at training in 
the schools toward the industries should be in developing 
taste and power by growth rather than by specialization. 


HINTS ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


BY E. PITTIS, WASHINGTON (D. C.) NORMAL 


The tendency of young teachers is to give almost entire attention to 
those children who are naturally bright and attentive, passing over 
those who seem dreamy or uninteresting, hoping that they will come 
around all right in the course of time. Such hope is vain. Unless 
efforts are made to cultivate habits of attention in a// from the first, 
the teacher finds, at the end of a month or two, perhaps one-half 
her school far in advance of the others. Whatshall she do? She 
cannot begin over again, on account of the bright ones; she cannot 
go on allowing the others to fall still further behind. Thus the in- 
experienced teacher finds herself in deep water and altogether dis- 
couraged. 

The old maxim, ‘‘ Haste makes waste,’’ is eminently true in low- 
grade work. By teaching slowly I do not mean that a teacher is to 
weary her pupils day after day with the same old lesson until every 
child knows it. That would be worse than useless. An ingenious 
teacher is constantly inventing new methods for presenting old sub- 
jects. After the traditional ‘‘ eat on a mat ’’ has done service, banish 
him. ‘There are numerous pictures of cats with balls, cats and rats, 
cats with milk, ete., to interest children and hold their attention until 
the form of the word is firmly fixed in their minds. 

A mistake frequently made is in dwelling too long ata time upon 
a subject when it might better be given in several shorter lessons. 
Little folks fresh from the nursery are not used to keeping at one 
thing very long. ‘They soon tire if compelled to sit in one position 
any length of time. The natural activity of. childhood should be 
kept in nrind, and simple gymnastic exercises frequently given during 
lessons. Five minutes of rapid, energetic work is worth more to a 
child than a whole day spent in a lazy, bungling, half-attentive 
manner. In schools where long lessons are given, even though well 
planned, it is impossible to hold the attention of the class. Chil- 
dren will get restless and out of order, and the teacher is likely to 
become worried and impatient, making everything a dismal failure. 

Sacchini says, ‘‘ Instruction will always be best when it is pleas 
ant.’’ ‘* That which enters into willing ears, the mind, as it were, 
runs to wéleome, seizes with avidity, carefully stows away, and 
faithfully preserves.” Little folks are quick to appreciate a 
teacher who has the faculty of making things run smoothly. There 
is a pleasure in being held to work gently but firmly. 

The children like to feel, when school is over, that they deserve 
their play; they hasten home with light hearts, aud with great re- 
spect for themselves, the school, and its teacher. 


PEBBLES. 


— Important passenger: ‘* Say, Pilot, what’s the boat stopped 
for?” Pilot: _* Too much fog.’’ J. P.: ** But L can see the sky 
overhead.’’ Pi/ot: ** Wal, till'the biler basts we ain’t going that 


way.” 


— In a marriage register, in the Church of St. James, Bury St. 
Edmunds, the following curious notice appears: ‘* 1832, Nov. 5th, 
Christopher Newsam, Charity Morrell, Said Charity Morrell 
being entirely without arms, the ring was placed upon the fourth 
toe of the left foot, and she wrote her name in this register with her 
right foot.” 

— The body of a man who had drowned himself was taken from 
the water by a policeman. ‘‘ Does anybody know anything about 
this man ?’’ asked the policeman of some urchins present. ‘* We 
seed him just as he came up for the last time, but we forgot to ask 
him what his name was,” said one of the boys. 

— “* Mother,’’ said a little Rockland girl, looking up from her 
book, ** what does transatlantic mean ?”’ ‘* Oh! across the Atlantic, 
of course. Don’t bother me; you made me forget my count.”’ 

Does trans always mean across?’ ‘* I suppose it does. If you 
don’t stop bothering me with your questions you'll go to bed.’’ 

hen does transparent mean a cross parent?” ‘Ten minnes 
later she was resting in her little couch. 

= Apples lost our first parents their home in Eden, and brought 
on the Trojan war, and started the gravitation theory. But their 
Rreatest exploit has just occurred in Willimantic. The Chronicle 
of that town says: ** William R. Fenner lost a cow lately by eating 
too many apples.”’ How Mr. Fenner’s consumption of apples 
should have killed a cow is a mystery. 

— ““A St. Louis poet,’’ says the Chicago Tribune, ‘‘ has just pro- 
duced a great epic, in which he informs the world that ‘ Sir Moses 
Montefiore achieved for himself much glory,’ and also that ‘his 
exploits were never gory, whether serving whig or tory.’ Slowly 
but surely St. Louis is building up a literature of her own, and none 
shall be more prompt to admit it than we.”’ 


— Sister’s home again. 
Mon pére 
And ma mére 
And mon frére 
And ma seur,— 
All of us, oui, 
Have been over the sea 
As far as Paree 
On a tour. 

— “Art isa wonderful thing. The painter Rubens could change 
the face of a laughing child into that of a crying child by a couple 
of dashes with his brush,’’ said an Austin lady to a professor of 
ee University of Texas, ‘‘ There is nothing wonderful about that. 
‘can do that with one well-directed out of a peach switch. I’ve done 
pbs and time again,”’ replied the professor of the Texas Kinder- 

en. 


27 During a discussion of religious topics, young Brown said : 
i tell you that, if the other animals do not exist after death, 
neither will man. There is no difference between man and a beast.” 


And good old Jones mildly replied, ‘* If anybody could convince j 


m6 of that it would be you, Brown,’ 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 
LINCOLN. 


A MEMORIAL EXERCISE. 


BY ALICE M, GUERNSEY. 


School in Concert.— 
** Now must the storied Potomac 
Laurels forever divide ; 
Now to the Sangamon fameless, 
Give to its century’s pride. 
Sangamon, queen of the prairies, 
Placidly westward that flows, 
Far in whose valley of silence 
Calm he has sought his repose. 
Over our Washington's river, 
Sunrise shines golden and fair,— 
Sunset on Sangamon fairer, 
Father and martyr sleeps there."’ 

Single Voices.— 

1. Abraham Lincoln was born in Larue county, Ky., Feb. 12, 
1809. 

2. His father was improvident and ignorant, being barely able 
to write his own name. 

3. Lincoln loved both parents, but of his mother he once said 
with tears, ‘‘ All that I am or hope to be, I owe to my angel 
mother. Blessings on her memory.’’? His father attributed much 
of his hard fortune to his lack of education, and resolved to give 
his children the best education that he could. 

4. When Lincoln was seven years old the home was sold for 
3300, this amount being paid in ten barrels of whiskey and twenty 
dollars cash. The family started down the Ohio on a flat-boat. 

5. After losing by a wreck much which they could ill afford to 
spare from their scanty possessions, they finally settled in Indiana. 

6. Linecoln’s entire school-life was but a year in length. 

7. He often wrote letters for the neighbors, and he was a great 
reader. 

8. The principal books to which he had access were .1sop’s Fa- 
jles, Pilgrim’s Progress, and the lives of Washington, Henry Clay, 
and Franklin. 

9. Remembering his childhood study of the Revolution, he said 
in after years, *‘ 1 recollect thinking then, boy even though I was, 
that there must have been something more than common that these 
men struggled for.’’ 

10. Living in childhood and youth among the roughest of rough 
men, he never acquired a vice. No stimulant entered his lips, no 
profanity ever came forth from them. He was a good story-teller, 
honest, and truthful, and was as popular at home as afterward 
through the nation. 

11. One who worked with Lincoln when he was a young man, 
says he was then tall and ungainly, dressed in trousers made of 
flax and tow, cut tight at the ankle, and out at both knees. He 
split rails to get clothing, and made a bargain with Mrs. Nancy 
Miller to split four hundred rails for every yard of brown jeans, 
dyed with white walnut bark, needed to make him a pair of 
trousers. He often walked six or seven miles to and from his work. 

12 While employed in a store in New Salem, I'l., he acquired 
the nickname of ‘‘ Honest Abe,’’ which clung to him through life. 

13. When twenty-three years old he served as captain in the 
Black Hawk War. On his return he was nominated for the State 
legislature, but failed of election. 

14. About this time he was made postmaster. The office was 
too small to be used as a political prize, and was given to the young 
man because everybody liked him, and because he was the only one 
willing to take it who could make out the returns. 

15. Lincoln was pleased with the appointment because it gave 
him a chance to read every newspaper taken in the place; he had 
never been able to see half what he wanted to, before. The rev- 
enue from the office would not warrant his being tied to it, so he made 
a post-office of his hat; when an anxious looker for a letter found 
the postmaster, he found the office. 

16. Years after, when a lawyer, an agent of the Post Office 
Department, entered his office one day, and asked if Abraham 
Lincoln was within, ‘adding, ‘‘ There’s a little balance due from 
him, as postmaster.’’ Mr. Lincoln looked perplexed for a minute, 
and a friend standing by said, ‘‘ Lincoln, if you are in want of 
money, let me help you.’’ The lawyer made no reply, but sud- 
denly rose, pulled out a little trunk, and asked the amount. The 
sum being named, Mr. Lincoln opened the trunk, took out a small 
package of coin wrapped in a cotton rag, and counted out the ex- 
act sum,—some seventeen cents. After the agent left, he re- 
marked quietly, ‘‘I never use any man’s money but my own.”’ 

17. He learned surveying, tried speech-making, and was elected 
to the legislature in 1834. When the time for the opening of the 
session came, he dropped his law-books, shouldered his pack, and 
went on foot to the capital, a distance of about one hundred miles. 
At the close of the session he walked back. 

18. As a lawyer he was still ‘‘ Honest Abe.’’ In 1842 he mar- 
ried Miss Mary Todd, a Kentucky lady. In ’47 he was sent to 
Congress, where he soon proved himself master of the great polit- 
ical questions of the day. 

19. When he spoke on the Kansas and Nebraska bill, “‘ the whole 
House was still as death. All felt that a man of strength was its 
enemy, and that he intended to blast it, if he could, by strong and 
manly efforts.”” He was successful, and received the hearty ap- 
plause of the House. 

20, In 58 Mr. Lincoln took part in a spirited contest for the 
senatorship, his opponent being Stephen A. Douglas. Lincoln 
would doubtless have been elected on a popular vote; but the con- 


stitution of the Legistature was such that he was defeated. 
21, By this time Lincoln was well known throughout the country, 


Unfortanately for him, he had been introdaced as the ‘‘ Rail-split 
ter;’’ and this fact belittled him in the eyes of people of education 
and culture; not because of any prejudice against labor, but be- 
cause of the class of workmen usually engaged in this occupation. 
It took years for the country to unlearn what au unwise and boyish 
introduction had taught it. It took years for the people to compre- 
hend the wisdom, truth, gentleness, nobleness, and sagacity of Mr. 
Lincoln. 

22. A number of friends were in his office when Mr. Lincoln re- 
ceived the telegram announcing his nomination to the presidency. 
As soon as the excitement around him had somewhat subsided, he 
rose, and saying that there was ‘‘a little woman on Sth street who 
had some interest in the matter,’’ pocketed the telegram and 
walked home. 

23. Judge Kelly, one of the committee sent by the Convention to 
officially announce his nomination to Mr. Lincoln, was a very tall 
man. He looked at the candidate, up and down, before it came 
his turn to take his hand. Mr. Lincoln saw it, and asked, when 
the opportunity came, ‘‘ What is yourheight ?’’ ‘‘ Six feet three,”’ 
replied Judge Kelly. ‘‘ What is yours, Mr. Lineoln?” ‘‘ Six feet 
four,’’ was the reply. ‘* Then, sir,’’ said the judge, ‘‘ Pennsylva- 
nia bows to Illinois. My dear man,’’ he continued, “‘ for years my 
heart has been aching for a President that I could look up to; and 
I’ve found him at last, in the land where we thought there were 
none but little ‘ giants.’ ’’ 

24. During the war a Polish delegation called upon the Presi- 
dent one day, One of the number, alluding to his height, re- 
marked, ‘* Mr. Lincolu, you should have been a Pole.’ ‘‘I hope 
it would have been a liberty pole,’’ was the quick reply. 

25. In the summer of ’62, after the northern army had suffered 
severe reverses, Lincoln prepared the first draft of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. His advisers persuaded him to defer its issue 
until the army had been more successful, fearing the effect on the 
country of its publication at the time of such depression. Soon 
after, came the battle of Antietam. Ata Cabinet meeting imme- 
diately after this battle, Mr. Lincoln announced his purpose to issue 
the Proclamation at once, adding, ‘‘ I made a solemn vow before 
God that if General Lee should be driven back, I would crown 
the result by the declaration of freedom to the slave.’’ 

26. In 1864 Lincoln was re-elected to the presidency, the people 
of the loyal States feeling that his wisdom and foresight had been 
‘*tried and proved,”’ and could be relied upon. 

27. Inhissecond Inaugural Address, Mr. Lincoln said, in speaking 
of the opposing parties: ‘‘ Both read the same Bible and pray to 
the same God, and each invokes His aid against the other. . . . 
The prayers of both could not be answered. That of neither has 
been answered fully. The Almighty has Hisown purposes. With 
malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right 
as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in, to bind up the Nation’s wounds, . . . to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations.”’ 

28. April 14, 1865,—the fourth anniversary of the surrender of 
Fort Sumter,—was appointed by the President as a day of thanks- 
fiving for the close of the war. In the even'ng of that day, yield- 
ing to the wishes of his friends, Mr. Lincoln attended the theatre 
in Washington. In the midst of the play hé was shot by John 
Wilkes Booth, a drunken actor. Ile died the next morning amid 
the horror and indignation of all loyal citizens. He is buried at 
his old home in Springfield, Il. 


QUOTATIONS FROM LINCOLN’S WORDS, 
a. Let us have faith that right makes might, and, in that faith, 
let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we understand it. 
b. I know there is a God, and that he hates injustice and slavery. 
c. I am nothing, but truth is everything. 


RECITATIONS. 


‘* How Blossom Helped.” 

Lincoln’s Address at Gettysburg. 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are en- 
gaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or any na- 
tion, so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 

We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We are met to 
dedicate a portion of it as the final resting-place of those who have 
given their lives that that nation might live. But, in a larger 
sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot hallow this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here have consecrated 
it far beyond our power to add or to detract. The world will very 
little note or long remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be 
dedicated to the unfinished work they have thus far so nobly car- 
ried on. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us, that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they here gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion; that the nation shall, under God, have a new birth 
of freedom; and that government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth. + 


Lincoln (from the London Puneh ) 


You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier ? 
. You who with mocking pen were wont to trace 
Broad for the self-complacent British sneer 

His length of shambling limb, his rugged face, 


His gaunt, large hands, his unkempt, bristling hair, 
His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at ease, 

His lack of all we prize as debonair 
Of art or skill to win, or power to please ? 


You whose rough pen backed up the pencil’s laugh, 
Judging each step as though the way were plain, 
Heedless, so it could point its paragraph, 
Of chief’s perplexity, or people's pain,— 
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Beside this corse that bears for winding-sheet 
The stars and stripes he lived to rear anew, 

Between the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say, scurrile jester, is there room for you ? 


Yes; he hath lived to shame me from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil and confute my pen ; 

To make me own this kind, of princes, peer, 
This rail-splitter a true-born king of men. 


My shallow judgment I have learned to rue, 
Noting how to oceasion’s height he rose. 

How his quaint wit made home-truth seem more true, 
How, iron-like, his temper grew by blows. 


How gentle, yet how hopeful he could be, 
How in good fortune and in ill the same ; 

Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he, 
Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for fame. 


So he grew up, a destined work to do, 

And lived to do it. Four long, suffering years, 
Ill fame, ill feeling, ill report lived through, 

And then he heard the hisses change to cheers, 


The taunts to tribute, the rebuke to praise,— 

And took both in the same unwavering mood, 
Till as he came on light for darksome days, 

And seemed to touch the goal whereon he stood, 


A felon had, between that goal and him, 
Reached from behind his back, a trigger pressed, 
And those perplexed and patient eyes were dim, 
Those gaunt, long-suffering limbs were laid to rest. 


O foul hand! that brandest murder on a strife, 
Whate’er its grounds, stoutly and nobly striven ; 
And with a martyr’s crown crownest a life 
With much to praise, little to be forgiven. 


METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


In a JOURNAL of late date, some one under the head of *‘ Meth- 
ods in Geography,’’ proposes twenty practical questions. Feel- 
ing a kind of inspiration, I will send you such answers as I would 
give, thongh they may not please the proposer. Z. RICHARDs. 


1. “ When would you have pupils begin the study of 
geography, and how long may they study it without text- 
books 

Ans.—I would begin to teach geography at once, 
but I would not expect pupils to study it at all until 
they had learned how to study. They can be taught a 
great deal of geography during the first three years with- 
out using text-books, but text-books should never be stud- 
ied until the pupils have become familiar with their lan- 
guage. The Janguage must first be taught with illustra- 
tions. 

2. “Give a brief outline of the work you would do be- 
fore taking a book.” 

Ans.—I would begin by asking them to tell how the 
full moon looks on a clear night, and the other heavenly 
bodies, moving through space like so many fire-balls ; and 
that if they could only go to the moon and look up into 
the heavens, they would see our earth appearing just like 
a very large moon. This matter I would make as famil- 
iar as possible. Then, in the next place, I would take a 
small, properly mounted globe as the best representation 
of the round earth in the heavens, and stick a pin or make 
some mark on the globe to show the exact place on the 
globe where the pupils live. Then I would point out the 
various pictures, or portions of the earth, as shown on the 
globe, giving the names neatly written on the blackboard, 
and teach their relative location, size, and forms. Next, 
make model representations of portions of the earth as 
exactly as possible, with clay or sand, upon a molding 
table, (1) of the physical features of the earth; (2) of se- 
lected portions of the earth, locating cities, towns, rivers, 
mountains, etc., as accurately as possible. 


3. “ When, and how, would you teach the definitions 
relating to the earth and its surface ?”’ 


Ans.—When teaching the above “ outline,” be sure that 
every pupil can give the names and terms as soon as the 
ideas and things are represented. 

tay In what way does map-drawing benefit a pu- 
il: 
. Ans.—lIt gives, or should give, a more accurate idea of 
the form, relative location, and size of States, countries, etc. 

5-7. “Write a plan developing the necessity of a 
scale.” 

Ans.—For practical instruction in geography there is no 
necessity for an exact scale in map-drawing. Every pupil 
should be trained daily to receive correct ideas of form 
and relative size and distances; of straight and curved 
lines; of angles; of the circle, circumference of circles, 
and of curved and rectangular surfaces. This knowledge 
will prepare him to judge of the relative size, distance, 
and shapes of States and countries, so as to give outlines 
of them approximately correct. There is very little prac- 
tical use of exact map-drawing, except to aid pupils in 
becoming skillful in mechanical drawing. Z. R. 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF LAW. 
BY MISS IDA M. GARDNER. 


In reading the daily newspapers we are constantly 
meeting legal terms with whose exact meaning we are 
uufamiliar. As teachers, we ought to understand them, 
and our pupils ought to be taught the most common. The 
following exercise was arranged from Robinson's H/e- 
mentary Law, a book which every teacher should own. 
One of the chief excellences of the book is the list of ref- 
erences for wider reading. 

The exercise presented below was given as a general 
exercise, one definition ata time, in the first fifteen minutes 
of school after devotions, three times a week. When the 
whole school had learned the entire exercise, it was then 
arranged for a public day. The definitions were recited 
by the school in concert, while an introduction, connecting 
links, explanations, and examples were given by individ- 
ual pupils. That this exercise was of value the pupils 
proved to their satisfaction. Meeting some one of the 
terms or statements frequently in their studies, a pupil 
would remark with evident pleasure, “‘ We learned that 
in our law exercise.” 

I. Law, in its widest sense, is a rule of action which is 
prescribed by a superior, and which the inferior is bound 
to obey. 

Law, in its technical sense, is a rule of civil conduct, 
prescribed by competent political authority, commanding 
certain things as necessary to, and forbidding other cer- 
tain things as inconsistent with, the peace and order of 
society. 

II. Law, in its technical sense, is of two kinds,—inter- 
national and municipal. 

International law is that rule of civil conduct which is 
prescribed by the common consent of Christian nations, 
and regulates their intercourse with one another. 

[A very fine illustration is to be found in the agreement 
of Christian nations, that one nation shall not interfere 
in the affairs of another. Yet theapplication of this prin- 
ciple is regulated by agreeing that one nation may inter- 
fere in the affairs of another: (1) To prevent revolution ; 
e. g., the Belgie Revolution of 1836. (2) To preserve the 
balance of power; e.g., England’s support of Turkey 
against Russia. (3) In behalf of humanity and religion ; 
e.g., England, France, and Russia helped the Greeks 
against the Turks in 1820. ] 

Municipal law is that rule of civil conduct which is pre- 
scribed by the supreme power in a state, and regulates the 
intercourse of the state with its subjects, and of those sub- 


jects with one another. 
(To be continued.) 


EXERCISE IN SYNONYMS. 


Dictate the following, or write it upon the blackboard for the 
pupils to copy. Afterwards let them try to substitute as many 
words or phrases as possible for those found in it without chang- 
ing the sense of the passage. It will stimulate ambition and in- 
crease the interest if the pupils underscore and number each word 
for which a substitute is introduced, and report the number in the 
recitation. The teacher can readily find other passages to be used 
in the same way, and the exercise will cultivate the power of ex- 
pression in the pupils: 

‘Tt will not harm you, boys and girls, to learn a little accurate 
geography by looking up these places before going on with the 
story; and, if I were your schoolmaster instead of your story-teller, 
I should stop here to advise you always to look on the map for 
every town, river, lake, mountain, or other geographical thing 
mentioned in any book or paper you read. I should advise you, 
too, if I were your schoolmaster, to add up all the figures given in 
books and newspapers to see if the writers have made any mistakes ; 
and it is a good plan, too, to go at once to the dictionary when you 
meet a word you do not not quite comprehend, or to the encyclo- 
pedia or history, or whatever else is handy, whenever you read 


about anything and would like to know more about it. 
— Wis, Jour. 


ERRORS IN LANGUAGE. 


Mr. Editor :—Ever since I began to teach I have been endeavor- 
ing to correct such ‘‘ Errors in Language” as the following; at 
last I had them printed on a card, and ‘‘served a copy” on each 
teacher in our city schools. W. H. ANDERSON. 

Supt. of Schools, Wheeling, Va. 

The following expressions are types of very common 
errors in language. Teachers are requested to guard pu- 
pils against such mistakes : 

Mary and me study. It is me. Who owns this knife ? 
Me. Between you and J. For Johnand I. Let youand 


I. Who did you tell? I have saw. They have went, 
Has the bell rang? I seenhim. He doneit. I laid still. 
Lay down on the sofa. He se¢ down. Set up in your 
seat. He sat the bucket down. Leaveme go. He left her 
go. The river raised. I have got a book. I hav’n’t got 
no book. We was there. He got it off of me. He 
brung it. I like these sort. He wants those kind. The 
gunbusted or bursted. You was wrong. Put down the 
ought and carry the two. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


AN INTERESTING BOOK. 


One of the most interesting special books that have come out in 
recent times is The Greek Prepositions,” by F. A. Adams, Ph.D, 
The title suggests a dry monograph on an unimportant topic; the 
motto, ‘‘ It is of more importance to us to learn how the Greeks 


spoke than to know what they said,’’ has the effect of still further 
dampening the reader’s ardor ; but the student or teacher of Greek 
cannot read to the fifth page without realizing that he has found a 
fresh and vigorous helper. 

The object of the work is to show that each preposition has a 
primitive force, that, as a designation of space, supplies and accounts 
for all its meanings. For example, the most important prepositions 
representing motion in space are dvd, up, and xara, down. Motion 
upward contains four inherent notions: a fixed place of departure ; 
an undetermined course into the pathless air; the requirement of 
force to overcome a constant power in nature; and a return after 
an arrest of motion at an undetermined point. Downward motion 
also suggests four accompanying notions: no fixed point of begin- 
ning; no requirement of force; no fixed place of ending; and no 
return. 

How puzzling it is to see any distinction between dvd rd¢ moAeiw 
and Kata Tac woAetC, into the cities or throughout the cities! ‘*When 
Darius first made war against the Greeks, he sent messengers into 
Greece, ava tiv "EAAdda, to demand earth and water. It was anew 
country; they explored it as they went, and did not know the end of 
their journey till they came to it,—like motion upward, tending to 
some undetermined point of stopping; hence the preposition avd. 
But when Xerxes, at a later day, was preparing for his great in- 
vasion, he sent to his subject cities, xara woAec, for their contribu- 
tions of men and supplies. ‘These cities were known, and the de- 
mand was in accordance with former usage.’’ As downward mo- 
tion is the natural mode, «ara is used to denote what is natural or 
customary. 

diva xpatoc and kata xparog are frequently translated, without 
distinction, with all the might; and when a distinction is made, too 
often it is considered an arbitrary interpretation that must be re- 
tained by mere force of memory. As in motion upward, every 
ounce of the force is in use till it is exhausted, so dvd xparo¢ means 
the exertion of the utmost strength with no thought of the way or 
the goal. On the other hand, card xparo¢ implies a consideration 
of the fixed course and of the goal, and a reserve of force for a 
greater effort at the last. 

This sample of the author's reasoning shows how wide and inter- 
ee a field of observation his theory opens to the thoughtful 
student. 

An important part of the book is a discussion of prepositions in 
composition, As an example, I will quote from his considerations 
of éri and 7pé¢ in composition with éyecv, é7i means upon as an ex- 
pression of power or intention ; ™p0¢ means fo, to meet face to face, 
with the expectation of some impression from its object. 

**We can apply the hand to the door to open it ? we can apply 
the ear to the door to /isten ; in the one case the verb is évéxerv ; in 
the other it is tpocyxew. The physician puts his hand upon an ar- 
tery to stop the circulation, éréyec Ty yxelpa; or to feel the pulse, 
mpocéxet THY Xelpa,’’ 

A few instances of oversight in proof-reading do not injure the 
scholarship of the work. more extended comparison of com- 
pounds would give more value to the work as a book of reference ; 
but, no doubt, in its present compact form it will be more useful. 

The fact that the examples are taken from Xenophon, Homer, 
Herodotus, and the New Testament, makes the quotations of 
special interest and benefit to teachers. E. W. GIVEN. 

Newark Academy, Jan. 11, 1886. 


TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH VERSE OF VIRGIL’S 
ZENEID. 


Arms and a man I fain would sing 
Who first from Trojan strand 
Exiled by fate, to Italy came 
And fair Lavinia’s land. 
Which tossed was he on land and sea, 
Great dangers crowd his path ; 
Beset full sore by those above, 
Inspired by Juno’s wrath, 
While founded he the city fair 
And bore his gods from home, 
Whence sprang the mighty Latin race, 
The walls of lofty Rome. 
O muse to me the causes tell, 
What purpose rashly crossed 
Could make a royal grieving queen 
To pity’s pleadings lost. 
Why should a man of piety 
Grim fortune’s perils find! 
Can such a depth of anger be 
To high celestial minds? 


Indianapolis (Ind.) High School, 1885. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Mr. Editor: —1 want to ask two questions through THE 
JOURNAL, 


I. There seems to be two views held by diffe i 
the founders of ancient Rome, as follows : : seta 
(1) That they were not the descendants of the primitive Latins, 
the forerunners of the Umbro-Sabellians, these Latins having been 
either completely Hellenized by the Greek colonies, or overpowered 
by the Samorites, or perhaps influenced by both,—but were the de- 
scendants of the Sabellians, or, more strictly the Sabines, who set- 


tled on the Tiber, driving away or conquering what few primitive 


Latins there may have been there, aud thus they became what 
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might be called later Latins, the true progenitors of the founders 
Rome. 

a9) That a remnant of the 

enced in Latium by either the 

came the founders of Rome. 
Which of these views do you regard as correct, and why ? 
II. The i in tibi and sibi is, I believe, usually pronounced short 

in the English method. Is this correct? If so by what rule or 


law ? W. W. Wrrer. 
Portland, Ind., 1886, 


— Latins were left uninflu- 
reeks or Sabines, and that they be- 


THE SOUND OF OMEGA AND OMICRON, 


Mr. Editor :—Omega should be sounded like o in note, except 
jhat it probably had no such vanish at the end as characterizes our 

sound. 
ade should have the same sound except that it should be 
pronounced much shorter in time. This gives a very different 
sound from the so-called short o in not. This particular sound we 
do not, indeed, have in English except as a provincialism. It is 
heard in the form of a mispronunciation, socommon in New Eng- 
land in the ease of such words as whole, coat, boat, ete. It corres- 
ponds to the German short o in Gott, ete. 

In other words, the Greek omicron is the cognate short sound cor- 
responding to the omega, while our short o is an entirely different 
sound, not only in length but in quality also, from the long o. 

See Webster's Dictionary (unabridged), Principles of Pronuncia- 
tion, § 20. E. J. JAMES. 

University of Pennsylvania, West Philadelphia, 1886, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC, BY TEACHERS OR SPECIALISTS. 

Mr. Editor :—In Tue JOURNAL of Dee. 5 was an interesting ar- 
ticle on the unqualified success of one in teaching penmanship, al 
though she herself was not a fine writer. It says, *‘ It is generally 
believed that a teacher of writing must be master of the art;*’ and 
cites a ease where the contrary is true. Almost any of us, I am 
sure, could easily add other cases that have come under our own 
observation. 

Now it is much more generally believed, even by teachers them- 
selves, that in order to teach music in school one must be a fine 
singer. This is not necessary. If one must needs know all of a 
subject before teaching its rudiments, we would never have any 
teaching in any subject. ‘* The more we know of our subject the 
better we can present it to others ’’ is very true, provided we have 
learned the art of presentation. If they understood the best meth- 
ods of teaching, and if there were asufficient number of them in the 
world, it might be well to have all of our reading taught by e¢/ocu- 
tionists and all of our drawing by artists ; but this is not expedient. 
Must we, therefore, cast out all of these studies because they cannot 
be relegated to specialists? By no meaas. Why, then, music 
any more ? 

The method of presenting music to the child-mind has improved 
more, perhaps, in the past five years than methods in any one 
branch. By the aid of the charts and accompanying manual of 
the Normai Music Course of Messrs. Tufts & Holt, for instance, 
any good teacher can accomplish results which will be, to herself 
and every one, simply wonderful. ‘Tone-perception is far more uni- 
versal than we think. ‘There are really very few who cannot sing the 
major scale. Ability to do this is sufficient, at the outset. In six 
weeks’ time she will find herself able to do far more than this. 

Mr. Holt has evidently made a special study of pedagogics,applying 
to music the true objective principles of teaching ; and any educator 
full of the spirit of modern teaching ean see, almost at a glance, the 
practicability of his method. How many teachers have I heard say, 
‘Why, I can do that; ’’ and superintendents, Well, I am not a 
musician, but I can lead my teachers to do that’’? If one thor- 
oughly understands teaching, he can apply its principles to music as 
well as to other subjects, and will succeed a thousand-fold better 
than will a fine musician who has no teaching ability. 

I trust I may not be misunderstood and accused of putting a pre- 
mium on ignorance, Far from it. The teacher will ‘‘ learn to do 
by doing.”” His provinee is to guide the pupils in their practice of 
thinking sounds, and not to do their thinking for them. Seale 
practise should be continued for weeks and months, but in such a 
variety of ways that it shall always be interesting to the pupil. If 
that can be sung by the teacher, then she can detect their errors 
and lead them to make their own corrections. 

I hope every school teacher will have an opportunity to read the 
very able article delivered before the Music ‘Teachers’ National As- 
sociation last summer, in New York City, by him who has so faith 
fully served these United States the past sixteen years as Commis- 
sioner of Edacation. Sara DUNNING. 


DR. A. D. MAYO IN SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Jan., 1886. 

, Journal :—Seldom does it fall to the lot of the good people 
of any place to enjoy such an intellectual treat as was given to the 
people of Springfield, Mo., during the closing week of the old year 
ae the opening week of the new. The Alumni Association of the 
rpringfield high school had arranged for a banquet in honor of 
did wae Mann, on Dee. 3 last, and anticipated a joyous time, but 

. not know how many good things were in store for them. 
tight in the nick of time the Rev. A. D. Mayo appeared among 
je and took part in our banquet. What more fitting,—a great 
: ucational writer, whose fame is known in every land where educa- 
lon is fostered, and whose acquaintance with the man we were to 
commemorate made him still more the hero of the hour. We know 
po man in all our land whose presence could add more to such an 
a 5 and the eloquent words he uttered will long be remem- 

oy by all taking part in the occasion. 
he doctor's visit to Springfield was happy in many respects. 
he oe us several lectures on matters educational in our churches ; 
ie part in the Southwest Missouri Teachers’ Association, and 
'vened and enthused us with his eloquence at Ash Grove; and 
ane # series of lectures at Drury College for the benefit of the 
ne Y of the two cities, as well as the professors of the college. 
mab filled house greeted him at every lecture, and not only the 
pon ers and many of the most prominent citizens hurried to his 
ete lectures, but crowds of students listened to him with as 
pie an appreciation as those older. The doctor would certainly 
pr f it could he have heard the students discussing his lectures 
e is departure. His visit to Springfield will be long and hap- 
F 'Y remembered by all who listened to him, and it is hoped he can 
sit Us again in the near future. J. FAIRBANKS. 


Dear 


- ns Coal is a portable climate. It carries the heart of the tropics 
‘0 Labrador and the polar circle ; and it is the means of transport- 


ng itself whithersoever it is wanted,—ZEmerson, 


A VISIT TO COLUMBIA SCHOOLS. 


EVA D. 


BY MRs, KELLOGG, 


We sought the ‘sunny South’’ at Columbia (S. C.) while the 
‘cold wave’’ was at its height, and found it in the hearts of the 
teachers, and in the warm, humanizing atmosphere diffused by | 
Supt. Johnson through all the little school-world of this beautiful 
city. It is astonishing how men and women ean unconsciously 
color and permeate the atmosphere of hundreds of children and 
school-rooms with the real essence of their own character and mo- 
tives, so that strangers can feel it as perceptibly as if a garment) 
were thrown about them. A selfish superintendent or principal 
working mainly for his own individual advancement can so influ- 
ence the whole school-life under him that even the teachers’ and 
children’s voices will echo his heartlessness and hollowness. 

We felt all this by contrast, as we came in contact with the 
school-rooms in Columbia. Before we say a word about the work, 
let us call the attention of Tuk JOURNAL readers to the rooms 
themselves, for we brought away so many of these pretty, mental 
pictures that we must show you a typical one. Imagine a small, 
cosy room with new furniture, clean floor, open grate full of bright, 
burning coals, a mantelpiece with a deep, handsome lambrequin, 


and prettily decorated with tasteful home-like little things, a table 
covered with a bright table-cloth (this in place of a desk), filled with 
books and useful school articles, blackboards artistically decorated 
with colored crayon borders, pictures on the walls, and bunches of 
bright cards, with hanging book-shelves, perhaps, and you have 
the general make-up of the rooms in the girls’ graded school, 
through which we passed, to find a change in the uniform attractive- 
ness, only in the variety of individual taste. Fancy the pleasant 


sensation of children on entering such rooms. Add to this a cheer- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ERRATA CORRECTED. 


My brief article on ‘‘ Forefather’s Day,”’ in Tne JOURNAL of 
Dee. 31, contained errors which I would like to correct. 

1. Near the close of the second paragraph, ‘‘ an idolatrous’’ 
was, or was intended to be, inclosed in quotation marks. My 
meaning would be better expressed by dropping the quoted words 
altogether, and reading the clause with slight modification, as fol- 


‘lows, —‘‘in breaking away from the usages of the Established 


Church,’’—as I had no intention of expressing an opinion on the 
causes which then led to a separation from the church, and still less 
of wounding the feelings of any by the unnecessary use of an offen- 
sive epithet. 

2. Atthe beginning of the fourth paragraph, inappropriate should 
read unprofitable. 

3. In the fifth paragraph, economy should read equality. By in- 
serting this explanation in the next JOURNAL, you will greatly 


oblige Yours truly, Tuomas TASH. 
Portland, Me., Jan. 19, 1886. 
QUERIES. 


— Find three triangles whose areas are equal to each other, and 
each of whose sides is an integer. 
Show the law how right triangles can be formed having inte- 
gral sides. Henry A. JONES, 
18 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
— Will you, or some one of your readers, explain to our teachers 
why so many people say, for example, page four, chapter six, in- 
stead of page fourth, chapter sixth? Z. RICHARDS. 
Washington, D. C., 1886. 
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does, half ocean, half land. 
islands lie,’’ and beyond, the broad ocean. 


MOUNT DESERT, LOOKING UP SOMES'S SOUND 


INSTRUCTION, JULY, 1886. 


We present in this issue a view of Mount Desert as seen from Somes’ Sound, and we think our readers will agree with us that 
Pres. Patterson could not have chosen a more agreeable and picturesque retreat for the American Institute, in the hot days of July. 
In fact at no other place on the Atlantic coast is there such a combination of mountain and sea-shore ; and we question if the view from 
the top of Green Mountain (the highest peak on the Atlantic coast north of the Antilles) is surpassed on the continent, comprising as it 
It stretches northward to Mt. Katahdin, one hundred and twenty miles. 


Seaward, ‘‘ a thousand wooded 


ful, helpful teacher, bright-looking school-mates and a room not 
overcrowded, and you have conditions not half understood or appre- 
ciated by the average nineteeuth-century teacher. If a boy or girl 
behaves better in a good dress than a bad one, why should not a 
tastefully-arranged school-room tend to rouse and cultivate that 
honest pride so necessary to successful school-work ? 

So much for the setting; now for the work. We did not enter 
a room in white or colored school that we did not see indications of 
the latest progressive thought in school methods. Something in 
the phraseology of the teacher, if in no other way. told of reading, 
study, and familiarity with the highest school authorities, while the 
best charts in the primary rooms, the ruled blackboards, and the 
manner of getting at the matter, told of willing, working, ambitious 
teachers, not buried in old ruts nor living on tradition, as is the case 
in too many of our northern schools. We saw writing in the colored 
primary rooms, by children entered in September, and on half time 
(owing to the overplus of numbers), that would have been regarded 
as excellent in the Quincy schools. The modest teacher met our 
praise with the explanation, ‘‘Our people are very good at imita- 
tion,’? and before we left the building we concluded that ‘‘ our 
people’’ were ‘‘ very good’? at many other things besides. We 
closed this survey of our first colored school with the hearing of a 
recitation in Virgil by one of its high-schvol pupils, and said to our- 
selves, Verily, the world moveth. Singing, drawing, calesthenics, 
and exceptionally fine marching in and out of the building led by 
piano, all received attention and appreciation. A good little library 
in the superintendent's office showed the determination to cultivate 
an all-sided growth among pupils and teachers. 

Does some one ask, What of all this? Are there not hundreds 
of schools all over the country of which as much might be said ? 
Listen and hear the ‘* what of it.’ These public schools in Columbia 
are but two years old. When one considers that, the growth and 
ripeness of the undertaking is little less than marvelous. A north- 
ern or western superintendent has not much idea of the difficulties 
of such an undertaking, where work has to be done with one hand 
and public sentiment created with the other. The financial part 
alone is a problem enough for one man to solve. And the teachers! 
Consider for a moment their want of familiarity with public schools, 
the current of all their former lives turned in other directions, and 
the all-powerful effect of customs and early influences. Then to 
face completely about, often stepping from high social positions, 
and enter the public school-room with such a willingness to learn, 
and such an energy in mastering methods and principles, that it 
becomes a pleasure to help them, and you have the great mass of 
southern teachers, challenging one’s admiration and even the com- 
petition of our best teachers in the other parts of the country. The 
teaching ability in this South-land urges the necessity of training 
schools in every city of sufficient size. When Columbia shall have 
added this foundation-work to her other ‘*‘ building for the chil- 
dren,’’ then shall the superstructure stand firm as a rock, supplying 
its own demands. Then shall its increasing army of children, 
already amounting to nearly 1,400, be taken up the heights by a 


skilled leadership of which any city might justly be proud, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 

Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to this 
department, should be indorsed * For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to 
W. H. EasTMAN, East Sumner, Me. 


PHONETIC WORD-PUZZLE. 
Behead me, and I bear the stroke full well ; 
Behead again, a measure now I show ; 
Behead once more, and, wonderful to tell, 
I’m twice as much as just before the blow! 


Curtail me, and no ear the change discerns, 
Although just half of me is cut away! 
And now, to find me, look when spring returns, 


Where buds are swelling, and where flowers are gay. 
NILLOR. 


BOTANICAL ENIGMA: 435 LETTERS. 
3, 15, 32, 39, part of a flower. 
12, 5, 25, 23, 18, 14, 1, 10, form of leaf. 
28, 19, 30, 7, the acorn of the oak. 
My 13, 32, 27, 16, 1, 14, 15, 10, form of flower. 
My 33, 8, 22, 43, a knot or knob. 
My 4, 36, 41, 37, 42, 21, 18, a primary class of plants. 
My 9, 31, 20, 15, 29, 28, 40, capable of producing flowers. 
My 38, 2, 17, 20, 15, a circle of similar organs. 
My 6, 26, 24, 35, the whole surface of a leaf. 
My 11, 21, 28, 1, 17, 29, 34, form of leaf. 
My whole should be remembered by every teacher. 


M. D. L. B. 


SHAKESPEARE CIRCLE. 


The last letter of every name is the first of the one succeeding ; 
the last letter of the last name is the first of the first name, so as 
to complete the circle. 


1. A Wizard. 18. A Jew. 
2. A miniature king. 19. Ran away with a Jew’s 
3. A waiting maid. daughter. 


20. A lady beloved by a prince. 


4, A sprite. 
21. A faithful servant. 


5. the pedagogue. 


6. A good wrestler 22. A page. 
7. An heiress. 23. An avenger. 
8. A kidg’s cousin. 24. A clown. 
9. A widow who married a. 25. A constable. 
king. 26. Fought at Agincourt. 
10. Several kings. 27. A shepherdess. 


. A royal race. A drunken servant. 


12. A queen. 29. A courtier. 

13. A murdered prince. 30. A fairy. 

14. An unfortunate lady. 31. A lady with a sharp tongue. 
15. A noble Roman, 32. A prince of Verona. 

16. A king’s jester. 33. An adherent of the House 


York. 


. An earl, banished for ad- 
A king of France, 


vising the king, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JAN. 28, 1886. 


RENEW!!! 


RENEW! RENEW!! 


THe JouRNAL aims to be practical and progressive, 
and hence is popular. 


TELL your associates what a helpful paper Tue Jour- 


NAL is to you. No harm can come from that statement. 


Loox at last week’s premium offer, and act with ref- 
erence to it. A new premium will be announced each 
week for the benefit of subscribers for several weeks to 
come. 


Tue Interior tells of a member of a presbytery in Chi- 
cago who was excommunicated “for general cantanker- 
ousness.”’ Such people are not confined to the Presbyte- 
rian body, nor to the ecclesiastical profession. 


Tue American Institute (Hon. J. W. Patterson, pres- 
ident) will meet at Bar Harbor, Me., July 6, 7, and 8. 
The National Educational Association (Supt. N. A. 
Calkins, president) will meet at Topeka, Kan., July 13, 
14, and 15. All interested in educational affairs in this 
country should take note of these dates and events. 
Maine pledges 500 in attendance at Bar Harbor, Kansas 
pledges 2,500 at Topeka. 


Dr. PuiLerick, formerly Superintendent of Schools of 
Boston, and one of our most distinguished educators, is dan- 
gerously ill, and his death is considered but a matter of days 
at the farthest, and possibly, hours. On Tuesday he suf- 
fered a cerebral hemorrhage, and was reported in the 
evening as completely paralyzed. The prayers of a mul- 
titude of friends go up for his recovery, and their sympa- 
thies are tendered him and his family in their great trial. 


“We shall unquestionably have two thousand Kansas 
and Nebraska teachers at Topeka in July. You can say 
to eartern friends that we shall take care of all who come.” 
So says Editor Speer, of The Western School Journal, 
Kansas. In return, we have to say to our Kansas 
friends, in the spirit of historic verse,— 


** We are coming, Father Abraham, 
Three hundred thousand more.’’ 


Ruope Istanp and Vermont hold their annual teach- 
ers’ meetings this week ; and both States will have large 
and interesting meetings. Our reports, next week, will 
be as full and interesting as our reporters can make them. 
The most liberal act yet reported to us as to the attend- 
ance of teachers, comes from Newport, R. I., whose school 
board voted to close the schools, pay the fares of the 
teachers to Providence, and pay their annual fees to the 
Institute. We almost hesitate to make the above state- 
ment lest the example of the City-by-the-Sea may become 
contagious, and seriously affect other parts of; the country, 


TEACHERS, who are accustomed to teach current history, 
do well to watch the movements in southern Europe, 
which may involve not only Turkey and Greece in war, 
but also other European powers. Greece has a desire to 
recover its ancient possession, Epirus, now in the hands of 
Turkey; and both countries are ready for war, pending 
which, Ireland’s independence, and other great national 
questions in Europe, will be temporarily eclipsed. As 
America’s sympathies have been strongly in favor of the 
Grecian autonomy, we shall, in this contest, undoubtedly 
look with favor upon any result that will strengthen the 
Greek and weaken the Turkish authority in Europe. 


Our latest advices as we go to press point to a speedy 
dissolution of the Salisbury ministry in England, and the 
probable restoration of Mr. Gladstone to power. The 
Tory party would be in the minority in Parliament, in 
case of the more probable union of the Liberals and the 
Home Rule party ; and asthe Parnellites have more to hope 


*|for from Gladstone than from Salisbury, they will natur- 


ally ally themselves with the forces which will count for 
reformation in the government of Ireland. The question 
is a most difficult one for solution, but must be solved in 
the interests of a larger freedom for Ireland, and in the 
expression of a real national life and power. 


Tue deep and deepening interest in educational affairs 
is very manifest in connection with the association work 
of teachers in local communities, cities, counties, and 
States. The attendance is on the increase, the topics se- 
lected for discussion relate to the principles of education, 
and the discussions now seem to be freer from the dogma- 
tism of less than a generation ago. Methods are sought 
to be tested by a correct philosophy, and every one feels 
that the world does move toward better teaching, better 
teachers, and a more rational system, which shall control 
and harmonize all. 


Ir the editor of the daily or weekly paper in your town 
or city is inclined to find fault, unnecessarily and unjustly, 
with the management or instruction of your schools, send 
him a polite invitation to spend a day or more in the 
school-room. Ask him, when there, to take notes of all 
that is said and done that is worthy of criticism; urge 
him to advise with you at the close of the school with ref- 
erence to improvement in matter or methods. If his crit- 
icism is not disarmed, it will certainly prove true that the 
editorial pen will thereafter be tempered with mercy, and 
touched with sympathy for the worker. 


Our western State associations work to a purpose, and 
with a will. See what Iowa proposes in practical work. 
State Supt. Akers, at the recent State meeting, in an ear- 
nest address, suggested certain modifications in the school 
law of the State. A committee was at once appointed to 
consider these propositions, and later they submitted a re- 
port, which was adopted. The chief propositions are: 
(1) In favor of free text-books; (2) to change the tenure 
of office of both county and State superintendent from 
two to four years; (3) to fix the tenure of office of sub- 
directors at three years. Teachers must work through 
their associations to be felt, and our friends of the East 
must not be too conservative, else they will be left in the 
rear. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has promptly and wisely signed 
the Presidential Succession Bill, introduced into Congress 
by Senator Hoar, and it is now the law of the land. By 
the law of 1792, it was provided that, in the event of the 
death or disability of both President and vice-president, 
the duties of the office should be performed by the pres- 
ident pro tem of the Senate, or, in case there was no such 
office, by the Speaker of the House, until a special pres- 
idential election, which the law also provided for, should 
be held. The present law which repeals and takes the 
place of this, simply provides that, in the event or disa- 
bility of both President and vice-president, the functions 
of the presidential office shall fall to the cabinet, naming 
the different cabinet officers in the order of their priority, 
the Secretary of State being the first in rank; and these 
functions shall thus be performed for the remaining por- 
tion of the presidential term, thus obviating the necessity 


for # special presidential election, This is one of the 


grand non-partisan measures, which once in a while comes 
along to bolster our faith in the native honesty of the av- 


erage politician. 


Most at StaKke.—The teacher has more at stake than 
any one else in the criticism of the schools, and should 
welcome every comment in whatever spirit it may be 
made. No one gains so much from progress of thought 
in methods of instruction and discipline as the teacher, 
and no one suffers so much from lack of progress. The 
teacher can afford to be criticised, since it is a permanent 
benefit. The criticisms,—the only criticisms that can be 
made,—are those that can be easily remedied. There is 
no profession in which adaptibility to criticism is so easy 
Has discipline been too severe, it is easy to 
lighten up on it. Has there been laxity in discipline, 
tighten the lines. Has there been neglect of new meth- 
ods, there is abundance of opportunity to put ourselves on 
new lines of thought and work. Have the results been 
unsatisfactory in language, special work will in six months 
show marked improvement. The teacher does more and 
better work for every criticism that is carefully examined. 
No one has so much at stake, no one gains so much from 
the criticisms ; therefore, the more the better, and we will 
not be over-sensitive about the spirit in which they are 
offered. 


as here. 


Dancer AHEAD.—We are never sensational or pessi- 
mistic, for we believe the inherent virtues of the public 
school system will carry it safely through any trouble and 
doubt that may arise. There is such a thing, however, as 
a confident man’s needing to be on his guard. It is in 
this sense that we speak of a tendency of complications in 
the municipal finance of Massachusetts and other States, 
which threaten to cripple temporarily the school system. 
There is a healthy warfare waged against extravagance 
in expenditure, increase of indebtedness, and exorbitant 
taxation. In this all have rejoiced without stopping to 
estimate the consequences. Percentage of indebtedness 
was first limited, and now the direct tax levy is limited, 
so that only so much money can be raised by a city by 
taxation or by borrowing money. ‘There is therefore an 
absolute limit fixed. In some cities this is an annoy- 
great vexation to the money appropriators. Some 
things must suffer. The fire department and the street 
department will not ; the poor department must have all 
it needs, and the police will have all they want, and the 
parks, bridges, new buildings, all have claims that cannot 
be ignored. The chance is that the school will suffer 
first. Having no direct voice in the city council, the 
guardians of the schools are liable to be curtailed in their 
appropriations. This will not often happen, but there is 
danger of its happening in any city, and against this we 
must be on our guard continually. School appropriations 
must be as sacredly regarded in the future as in the past, 
else there is no guarantee of the security of the system of 
good public school education. 


ance, a 


Mr. James Russett Lowe t, in his recent brilliant 
address at the dedication of the free library building, 
at Chelsea, Mass., seems to have fallen into the in- 
firmity to which a certain class of our literary men 
are especially exposed,—the want of appreciation of the 
valuable element in both the public school and the new 
order of journalism. He speaks of “the older system 
which taught merely the three R’s, and taught them 
well,” as “ better” than the modern graded school. But 
the real trouble with the “older system” was that, out- 
side of exceptional teachers, schools, and pupils, it did 
not teach the three R’s well. The old-time, bungling 
way of the district school in teaching the average child 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, was most wasteful, un- 
philosophical, and ineffectual ; a stultification of the best 
faculties, and a discouragement to original effort. The 
best teachers struck out broader ways, and -bright schol- 
ars pulled through ; but the mass of school-keepers were 
anything but thorough, and the waste of time with little 
children was intolerable. Every respectable graded 
school, nowadays, teaches the “three R’s”’ far more ex- 
peditiously, thoroughly, and practically, beside opening 
other avenues and giving the pupil an outlook over a 
qroader realm of knowledge. Mr. Lowell was born into 
the most cultivated circle of the American life of half-a 
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century ago, and was, evidently, schooled by the best mas- 
ters. But he goes wide of the mark when he holds up 
the New-England district school, which Horace Mann re- 
constructed, as better for any purpose than a good type 
of tbe graded school of to-day. The notion that the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts could educate their children by that 
arrangement, though a favorite one in high literary cir- 
eles, reminds us of the Boston Doctor of Divinity who 
used to maintain that ‘* New England would be better off 
with a landed aristocracy and a contented peasantry.” 
He did not give the world his recipe for making a “ con- 
tented peasant” out of either the native Yankee or the 
Irish emigrant. So, the trouble with the high literary 
notion of the common school is to find any set of Amer- 
ican people who are ready to try the system on their own 


children. 


Mr. Lowe tt also indulges his well known power of 
sarcasm at the expense of the facts of modern scholarship 
and journalism. Does he seriously maintain that “ great 
scholarship” was especially the characteristic of “three 
centuries ago,” and the lack of it the characteristic of the 
present ? Within three centuries the four great worlds 
of modern literature, science, invention, and music have 
swung into the scholars’ firmament. The learned man 
of to-day, if inferior in certain specialties to his elder 
brother, surpasses him immeasurably in breadth, accu- 
racy, and the relations of knowledge, to say nothing of a 
more vital connection with the world of men and affairs. 
When Mr. Lowell pictures the bulk of American news- 
paper readers as “ mere sponges saturated from the stag- 
nant goose-pond of village gossip,” he descends to pedantic 
puerility. The poorest newspaper is the bearer of a 
great deal more than the trivial or sensational gossip of 
the day. The metropolitan daily furnishes its readers, 
every year, with a library of choice reading on every 
topic named with favor in the professor’s address ; often 
reproducing, bodily, the very pith and marrow of the best 
books, along with the new discoveries in science, inventions 
of industry, and movements in the world’s affairs. Mr. 
Lowell owes to this despised press the fact that his address 
is read by a million, instead of being heard only by a 
thousand people. Perhaps it would be well for our recent, 
accomplished minister at the Court of St. James to sus- 
pend, for a while, his rare gift of after-dinner speech- 
making and literary criticism, and spend a year in visit- 
ing the public schools and reading the best newspapers of 
a dozen American Commonwealths. 


A SCHOOL or a system of schools may be looked at from 
two very different standpoints,—one external and one in- 
ternal. On the outside we see buildings, apparatus, books, 
a course of graduated studies, a scheme of classification, 
and an organization of teachers ; on the inside we see the 
knowledge and culture, the mental power and character 
of the teacher, and the work of instruction and discipline 
that is actually wrought in the scholars. A progressive 
school or system of schools may be moving along either 
one or both of these lines of progress. A superintendent 
may seek to improve the outward organization of his 
schools ; he may seek to improve the education furnished 
the children, putting into it more knowledge, more thought, 
more character; or, in the third place, he may labor to 
effect improvement in both of these directions. Some- 
times it will be easier to effect improvement along the 
one line, and sometimes along the other ; the character of 
the schools, attending circumstances, and who the superin- 
tendent is, determine that fact. Generally, however 
changes in organization are made more readily than 
changes in instruction and discipline. Moreover, such 
changes are to the public eye much more striking and ef- 
fective. Changes of “ system” attract public attention 
and advertise themselves ; while changes in the essentials 
of education, whether good or bad, do not appeal to out- 
ward observation ; they are so slow, silent, and subtle, 
that the majority of men do not notice them while in prog- 
ress, or correctly measure them when they have been ac- 
complished. It is no exaggeration to say that improve- 
ments in the objective elements of education are ten times 
as likely to command appreciation as improvements in the 
subjective elements. A school board or superintendent 
that makes sudden and extensive changes in the organiza- 
tion and machinery of a system of schools, even if they 
‘te for the worse, is likely to win_at least a temporary 


reputation for “reforms”; while the board or superin- 
tendent that works with the months and years to improve 


he schools through the culture and character of the teach- 
ers, that shuns all display and sensationalism, but gradu- 
ally changes methods for the better, runs a considerable 
risk of being condemned for “ doing nothing.” 


EvImMiInate.—Whether we would or not, we must add 
continually to the variety and amount of work done in 
school. The sewing department is liable to knock at any 
school-house door at any hour. The jack knife of the 
whittler; the hammer, plane, saw, and chisel of the car- 
penter ; the forge and anvil of the smith may be deposited 
in the cellar any day. Bookkeeping, with all the theory 
and practice of business, is liable to appear, and who knows 
what may come in the wake of special instruction in tem- 
perance and tobacco using? It is not for us to “ reason 
why ”’; we have but to “do and die.” It is enough that 
there is a stampede of new matter for the reception and 
incorporation of which we must prepare. How can we 
do it? By eliminating every possible fractional part of a 
subject that can be spared. It is one of the compensa 
tions of the present emergency that there is not the same 
zeal for holding fast that which is good that there is for 
innovations. ‘The outside man magnifies the new thing ; 
the teacher magnifies the old. The chances are that our 
prejudices in retaining all we have taught are at fault, 
and it will certainly pay for us to study the art of elimi- 
nation, to the end that we may clear the way for the new 
things that will have a place. It is useless to try to put 
any more in than there is now; but, since the new must 
come, we must prepare the way. The teacher should 
study the art of eliminating. 


TuRN ON THE Licgut.—There is nothing in the school 
system, its plan, management, or personnel, that will not 
bear the most searching examination. It is capable of 
improvementin many directions if not in all. Its purposes, 
its supervision, its teachers are capable of improvement, 
the same as in other lines of professional effort, but there 
is nothing in it as a whole, or in detail, of which its most 
sensitive friend need to hesitate to have the light turned 
upon. There is no profession that is purer in the charac- 
ter of its members. There is nothing to attract the 
vicious to its ranks, nothing to develop viciousness in its 
members, and they are so speedily put under suspicion 
even while innocent of wrong-doing, that there would be 
no liability of any “ revelations ” under any circumstances. 
There is no chance for financial temptations, and loose- 
ness in payment of bills or reputation for “ shortage ” is 
so speedily reported to the authorities that the profession 
is remarkably clean. There is such aversion to severity 
of discipline on the part of teachers, the public sentiment 
is so pronounced against it, the heartless newsgather is so 
ravenous for “scandal ” that there is no possibility of any 
disciplinary practices being unearthed. The pedagogical 
philosophy is so much better understood by the fraternity 
than by the critics, and the reliable departures are so 
generally experimented upon, that while not always 
adopted they are so appreciated that reasons for not 
adopting them would be so intelligently given that there 
is nothing to fear from the most searching examination of 
the schools. Turn on the light: Let the cranks even 
have the critic’s pen and illuminate the darkest corner of 
the system. There is no harm that ean come from any 
revelation, for the intelligence, purity, honesty, and tem- 
perance of its work and workers are as clean as its most 
ardent admirers could hope for. Improve we can, and 
will. We welcome every stimulus that criticism can fur- 
nish, but fear we have none from our critics. 


Tue forty-ninth annual report of the State Board of 
Education of Massachusetts has been issued. In the re- 
turns made by the cities and towns of the State, it appears 
that the public schools retain the place which they have 
always held in the esteem of the people, and grow with the 
growth of the State in population and wealth. The aggre- 
gate returned as expended upon the puhlic schools, exclu- 
sive of erecting and repairing buildings, was $5,631,584.62. 
This was an average to each child in the State between 
the ages of 5 and 15 years of $16.38, an inerease of 98 
cents. Including the expense of erecting and repairing 


school buildings, the aggregate expenditure was $7,020,- 


430, an average to each child of $20.42, an increase of 
$1.08. A considerable part of this increase resulted from 
the operation of the new text-book law, which required 
the towns and cities to provide text-books and supplies 
without expense to the pupils. This law became opera- 
tive in August, 1884, so that but a part of the annual ex- 
pense appears in these returns. The whole amount ex- 
pended upon the public schools during the year 1884-5, 
was about four mills upon each dollar of taxable property 
in the Commonwealth, In the judgment of the Board no 
one measure is more imperatively demanded in the growth 
of the educational system of the Commonwealth than the 
extension of the principle of superintendency to the smaller 
towns and villages. It is not to be expected nor desired 
that these places should each be provided with a separate 
superintendent, but it is entirely possible that several 
neighboring towns and villages should combine to main- 
tain a superintendent whose duties would be substantially 
the same as those of one placed over an equal number of 
schools contained within a single large town, Such an 
extension of the principle of superintendency would have 
a marked effect upon the entire educational system of the 
State. Secretary Dickinson regards the free text-book law 
of Massachusetts as one of the best legislative acts of recent 
years. The attendance on all our schools has increased, 
and the high school has shown a marked advance in en- 
rollment, facts which the secretary traces mainly to the 
new law. 


DRIFT. 


— The ‘‘ American Correspondent’’ of the London Times has en- 
lightened the British Empire on the subject of ‘‘ Popular Education 
in America.’’ Whether he is a ‘‘ blasted Britisher’’ or, as Edward 


Everett Hale defines it, ‘‘a fellow who writes with a quill and 
wants to be thought English,’’ is of little consequence, except in 
running the distinction between the home and the foreign variety of 
assininity. “To this profound genius the American common school 
is the cause of all our national woes. ‘‘ Nothing is taught that is 
not directly available in making money.’’ In American politics “‘ a 
really cultivated man is difficult to light upon.’ Few people culti- 
vate ‘‘the finer English studies.’? Many “‘ read Spencer and Emer- 
son from fondness for words and vague and uncertain forms of grandil- 
oquent language.’’ There is, in our people, ‘‘ a curious deficienc 
in thinking-power.’’ Americans call the scholar ‘‘ a culturist,”’ an 
associate the Classics with ‘‘ masters and the rod.”’ ‘‘ The average 
American is a very clever man, but he does not reason.’’ And, most 
piteous of all, the one respectable journal, ‘‘ The Nation, including 
its European circulation, is only read by 8,000 out of 50,000,000 of 
people.”’ This, in itself, indicates *‘ the low level of popular educa- 
tion.”’ In fact, the correspondent ”’ seems to be a little mixed, 
and thinks The Nation newspaper, and not the United States of 
America, alone entitled to be witha big ‘‘ N.”’ If we cared 
to make a guess, we should say ‘‘the correspondent ’’ was one of 
the younger members of the family of gods that clusters on the 
somewhat scanty summit of our one journalistic Olympus. Prob- 
ably, his fit of low spirits is owing to the diminishing circulation of 
the one representative of the higher civilization in the barren waste 
of American affairs. We are, however, afraid the advanced lib- 
erals in England will not be deterred, even by this dolorous strain, 
from demanding free schools for British boys and girls. 


— The geographies give a very imperfect notion of the great hill 
country of northern and western Arkansas. Fayetteville, the seat 
of the State University, is in a genuine mountain region, 2,000 feet 
above the sea, and a good part of Arkansas resembles Vermont 
more than the lowland region of the Mississippi valley. Our As- 
sociate Editor reports a warm reception from the faculty of the 
State University, who are winning golden opinions from all who 
really know what they are doing; and, if heartily supported, will 
bring the University of Arkansas abreast of any State in the South- 
west. He finds a great interest in popular education in northwest- 
ern Arkansas, almost every town having its new and handsome 
school-house. and the people coming in crowds, regardless of weather, 
to hear addresses on education. At a teachers’ convention in 
Washington County during the ‘‘ cold snap,”’ one plucky pedagogue 
walked twenty miles, and another, with a wooden leg, drove fifteen 
miles, with the thermometer fifteen degrees below zero; and frost- 
bitten ears were the fashion. At Fort Smith, Supt. N. P. Gates 
marshalls the teachers and children in a vigorous system of public 
instruction, and this growing little city on the border of the tndian 
Territory, by a gift of land from the Government, is in a fine posi- 
tion to become an educational center for the new Southwest. 


—— Governor Hill of New York is, we believe, the first chief 
magistrate of the State to actually recommend the abolition of the 
time-honored ‘‘ Board of Regents ’’ and the consolidation of educa- 


tional affairs in one effective system of state supervision. Whether 
this shall be the original board vitalized, or a new arrangement, it 


system of supervision is a waste of power and a serious inconven- 
ience to the development of the common school interest. The Em- 
pire State, more than any other, is still embarrassed in educational 
affairs by political and religious partisan jealousy. It may be, a final 
conflict is to be waged against the encroachments of ecclesiasticism 
at a not distant day. In such case, a united State policy would be 
a positive power on the right side. . 


— The “ Knights of Labor’ are, evidently, better informed of 
their own necessities than of the mysteries of the school-book pub- 
lication business. At their late National Convention they resolved 
that every State should publish its own set of school-books. If 
such an insanity should really possess our thirty-eight American 
commonwealths, there would be a development of jobbery that 
would justify the formation of at least thirty-eight new Trades- 
Unions, to abolish the nuisance from the face of the earth. 


— Rev. A. D. Mayo has consented to deliver an address before 
the alumni of the State Normal School, at Oswego, N. Y., at the 


25th anniversary of the Institution, on the 7th of July, 


does certainly appear to outsiders that the present double-headed . 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue InFant Stray Leaves 
from a Baby’s Journal. By T. 5S. Verdi, 
M.D. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. Price, parchment paper, 30 
cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 


This bright journal begins where all systematic 
histories should begin,—at the very beginning of 
the author's experience. The baby narrates his 
first glimpse of life and the world ; and the manner 
in which he slowly distinguishes impressions, sights, 
and sounds, and applies them to himself, is pictured 
with great cleverness. As the journal proceeds, 
the ** Infant Philosopher’’ tells of his encounters 
with the tribulations and ailments of infancy, and 

hilosophizes over the treatment and the remedies. 
Ta this connection Dr. Verdi has thrown a clear 
light upon the grave mistakes of careless nurses 
and short-sighted mothers. The chief charm of 
the book is its quaint simplicity. Dr. Verdi has 
succeeded where many others have failed, in quite 
divesting the narrative of his own personality. It 
is always the baby that speaks. The book is 
handsomely printed in a small, convenient form, 
its covers decorated with a characteristic portrait 
of the wide-awake infant himself. It is a book 
that will furnish interest and amusement to chil- 
dren, and food for serious reflection, as well as 
amusement, to their elders. 


Pevouset’s Setecr Nores ON THE 
TERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LEssONs. 
Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. Hand- 
somely bound; price, $1.25; interleaved 
edition, $2.00. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 

These Notes are the best and fullest aids in the 
study of the lessons for 1886. The utmost care is 
used to make this book: 1. Accurate, reliable, 
with the best results of the latest scholarship. 2. 
Put in the form best adapted to the teacher. The 
half-hour of the teacher with his class is kept con- 
stantly in view. 3. The choicest thoughts of the 
best scholars, carefully condensed and arranged. 
4. A clear and vivid setting of the lesson,—time, 
places,cireumstances, and arrangement. 5. Spe- 
cial emphasis given to the practical teachings and 
applications of the lessons. 6. Lists of the best 
commentaries and other library references, for 
further study of various points. 7. Suggestions 
for reviews and the teaching of each lesson, with 
subject divisions, illustrations, applications, and 
methods of teaching. 

The same firm publishes Peloubet’s Quarterly, 
with notes by Rey. A. T. Schaufler of New York. 
We cannot commend the two lesson helps too 


warmly. 


A GramMar Scuoor Arirumetic. By 
G. A. Wentworth. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Price for introduction, 75 cents. 


This book is designed to give pupils of the 
grammar-school age an intelligent knowledge of 
the subject and a moderate power of independent 
thought. It contains a great number of well- 
graded and progressive problems made up for 
youths from ten to fourteen years of age. Defini- 
tions and explanations are made brief and simple. 
It is not intended by the author that definitions 
should be committed to memory, but that they 
should be simply discussed by teacher and pupils. 
Every teacher, of course, will be at liberty to give 
definitions, and to make a presentation of methods 
other than those exhibited in the book. The 
chief object in view is to train pupils to solve the 

roblems by neat and intelligent methods, free 
rom set rules and formule. It contains a short 
chapter on the Metric System, a chapter on Men- 
suration, and a chapter of Miscellaneous Problems. 
As a practical, working class-book it will take 
high rank. Answers to this book are issued in 
pamphlet form, and can be had, without charge, 
on application to the publishers. 


First Sters 1n Numbers. By G. A. 
Wentworth, and E. M.Reed, Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Mailing price, Pupils’ Edi- 
tion, 35 cents. Teachers’ Edition, 474 
pages, $1.00. 


This excellent book contairs two hundred and 
eighty-nine carefully graded lessons on a plan that 
will commend it to all intelligent teachers. The 
object is to provide teachers with a record of the 
work done in namber in the primary schools of to- 
day. The whole work is on a constructive basis. 
Numbers are made prominent and processes sub- 
ordinate. Things easily understood precede the 
more difficult. The law of dependence is carefully 
observed. The authors claim that success in teach- 
ing number requires the child to show what he is 
talking about and in following the *‘ step-by-step” 
rule. The book admirably illustrates these prin- 
ciples. The book abounds in original examples. 
It gives suggestions for a variety of drill, and illus- 
trates in detail the teaching of topics. 


Youne Fouxs’ Edited by 
Charles C. Shoemaker. New and orig- 
inal. Philadelphia: The National School 
of Oratory. Price in paper covers, 25 
cents; in boards, 40 cents, postpaid. 


We have examined this collection with great 
satisfaction, and find that it contains dialogues 
adapted to the capacities of children. ‘The num- 
ber of diaiogue books is legion; but the number 
of those that contain suitable pieces, adapted in 
referencé to age and character, are very few. We 


find that Mr. Shoemaker has done his work wisely 


and well. The dialogues are pure in thought, 
bright and sparkling, and are at the same time 
short, plain, and simple, and easy to speak. They 
are suited to children from five to fifteen years of 
age, and are adapted to every form of public and 
private entertainment. 


ELeMENTs OF ALGEBRA. By G. A. Went- 
worth. Shorter course. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Price for introduction, 31.12. 
This book is intended for schools that have not 
sufficient time for the author’s full course. The 
book contains a full treatment of the topics usu- 
ally found in an elementary algebra. Care has 
been taken to exclude all difficult problems; and 
all necessary aid is given for the statement and 
solution of the different classes of problems. The 
Answers are found at the end of the volume. 


Tue Reticious Lire. By M. J. Savage. 
Boston: G. H. Ellis. Price, $1.00. 


This book contains a series of sermons preached 
by Rev. M. J. Savage, in the regular course of his 
work, and, having reason to believe they were 
helpful to many, as preached, he sends them out 
again to preach in another form to another audi- 
ence. 


Henry Horr & Co., New York, have 
published a little volume of poems, under the title 
of Wishmaker’s Town, by Willard Young. They 
are unusually good specimens of verse. ‘The book 
is tasty, in parchment style. 


Lapicue’s lively little comedy 
of La Lettre Chargée constitutes number fourteen 
of the series ‘*‘ Theitre Contemporain,”’ issued by 
W. R. Jenkins, New York; price 25 cents. The 
comedy, in this edition, has the benefit of English 
notes for students, by Prof. V. F. Bernard, of the 
Amherst College. 


Le Mariage de Gabrielle, a recent French 
novel which has had the honor of being crowned by 
the French Academy, has just been issued in W. R. 
Jenkin’s series of *‘ Roman Choisis;’’ price, 60 
cents. The author is Daniel Lesueur. It is en- 
tirely free from the moral impurity of so many 
French novels. e 


Harper & Broruers, New York. have 
ready in book form, Mr. George Cary Eggleston's 
Strange Stories from History for Young People. 
The stories are told in a spirited and interesting 
manner, and being for the most part out of the 
common rat, are fresh reading for old as well as 
young. There are a number of striking illus- 
trations in this attractive book. 


Tue PusLication Socrery 
Co., No. 9 Barelay street, New York, have ready 
the Illustrated Catholic Family Annual for 1886 
(the eighteenth year). It contains calendars cal- 
eulated for different parallels of latitude and 
adapted for use throughout the United States. 
It has a great number of biographical sketches of 
eminent Catholies, with portraits, and interesting 
and valuable historical and other information for 
family reading. 


Tue Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society, Boston, have ready The Pil- 
grim Hand-Books on the International Lessons for 
1886, with Questions; number one for senior 
classes, by M. C. Hazard: and number two for 
intermediate classes, by Mrs. William Barrows. 
Three months are to be spent on the Old Testa- 
ment; and the balance of the year is to be devoted 
to the writings of the Apostle John, including his 
Gospels, a portiun of his first epistle, and a portion 
of Revelation. 


Scrrpner & WeELForpD, New York, have 
published Chemical Analysis for Schools and Sci- 
ence Classes,—qualitative, inorganie,—by A. H. 
Seott White, B.Se., B.A., Head Master of the 
Albert Memorial College, Suffolk, Eng. Also, 
First Lessons in Philosophy, being an introduction 
to Metaphysics and Logie for beginners, by M. S. 
Handley, lecturer on Moral Philosophy. Both 
these books give the elementary principles of their 
respective topics, and are carefully prepared by 
eminent teachers. 


Among the latest issues of the “Harper’s 
Handy Series, issued weekly, are: No. 39. Us, 
— An Old-Fashioned Story, by Mrs. Molesworth ; 
illustrated ; price, 25cts. No. 40 Ounces of Pre- 
vention, by ‘Titus Cacus, A.M., M.D.; price, 25 
cents. Tiesias and Other Poems, by Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson; price 25 cents. Cabin and Gun- 
dola, by Charlotte Dunning, author of ‘ Upon a 
Cast,”’ etc.; 49 cents. New York: Ilarper & 
Brothers. 


Tue “ Rainspow Series ” of new and 
original novels, by popular American and foreign 
authors, is announced by Cassell & Co., New York, 
These volumes are well printed, and bonnd in rain- 
bow-hued paper,— hence the name,— and sold for 
twenty-five cents. These stories are not of the 
penny-dreadful order, though they are sensa- 
tional, if by sensational is meant strong plot, vivid 
description, and dramatic situation. The vol- 
umes in the ‘‘ Rainbow Series’’ will follow at 
short intervals. 


Ginn & Covo., Boston, will publish in 
June, 1886, Eysenbach’s German Grammar: re- 
vised by Wm. C. Collar, A.M., head master of 
the Roxbury Latin School, Boston. This is a 
short, practical grammar, designed to give the 
stndent the power of understanding, speaking, 
writing, and reading German with the utmost 
economy of time and labor. The student who 
masters this little book will find himself well 


equipped for understanding aid using the lan- 


guage, and for entering upon the reading of Ger- 
man literature. 


Esor’s Fasues, with supplement of La 
Fontaines and Russian Fables, edited by Miss 
Stickney, make another valuable addition to the 
excellent and time-proved literature which Ginn 
& Co. are rescuing from diamond type and placing 
in attractive but cheap form before the public. 
It is hoped the use of this book as supplementary 
reading at school will take it into every family rep- 
resented in the schools. The preface, sketch of 
the life of sop, and Fan should be read by 
every individual who chooses books for juvenile 
readers. 


D. C. Heatru & Co., Boston, have pub- 
lished The Temperance Teachings of Science, by 
Prof. A. B. Palmer, of the University of Michi- 
gan. It is intended for teachers and pupils in the 
public schools, and is strongly indorsed by those 
interested in the cause. The sole object has been 
to bring all, and especially young people, to the 
rational conclusion and firm resolve that in what- 
ever form, as an article of ‘‘ diet,’’ of luxury, or 
asa beverage, alcohol is harmful; is useless; we 
will not take it. 


THE friends of the temperance cause will 
be pleased to know that an admirable collection of 
spirited songs, choruses, hymns, and other pieces 
for the use of temperance meetings, lodges, and 
the home circle, has been !prepared by that excel- 
lent musical critic and composer, Mr. J. C. Macy 
of Boston. The title of the book is The Temper- 
ance Song Herald. Published by Oliver Ditson 
& Co., Boston. 

Mr. 8. A. Sargent has conferred a favor on the 
lovers of that which is best in song and music, by 
setting to music in the most pleasing manner the 
three choice ballads, ‘‘ The Nun,’’ ‘* The Siesta,”’ 
and ‘* Where are the Swallows Fled ?”’ written re- 
spectively by Leigh Hunt, William Cullen Bryant, 
and Adelaide Proctor. Published by Oliver Dit- 
son & Co., Boston. 


Dick & FirzGERALp, 18 Ann street, 
New York, have ready a new volume of Dick’s 
Dialogues and Monologues, containing dialogues 
and monologues, parlor sketches, farces, and petite 
comedies, —all original, and expressly designed for 
parlor entertainments; edited by William B. 
Dick; price, 30 cents, They are fairly within the 
scope of youthful amateurs, and at the same time 
possess, in an unusual degree, dramatic effects 
and telling situations, furnishing excellent mate- 
rial for advancing young aspirants in the Thespian 
Art; and the masked simplicity of costume and 
scene renders them specially adapted for home 
and parlor performance. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, will publish in Feb- 
ruary, 1886, The Rigveda: The Oldest Literature 
of the Indians; by Adolf Kaegi, professor in the 
University of Ziirich; authorized translation by 
R. Arrowsmith, Ph.D., fellow of Columbia Col- 
lege. The book is divided into two parts: The 
first gives a general view of the literature, the peo- 
ple, and its civilization, the language and form of 
the hymns, and pictures of the Vedic divinities, 
made up in great part of metrical renderings of 
the hymns, so that the descriptions are practically 
in the words of the Vedic singers. The second 
part contains a peculiarly rich and complete com- 
mentary, most valuable to the student. 


Hoveuton, & Co., Boston, 
have just published a new school edition of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne’s Grandfather's Chair (True 
Stories from New England History, 1620—1803), 
with questions. This edition, printed from large, 
clear type, and strongly bound in boards, is sold 
at 45 cents a copy. We know of no book better 
adapted than this to the tastes and needs of young 
people. It contains valuable historical informa- 
tion in the language of a master. Longfellow 
once said of Hawthorne, *‘ His style is as clear as 
running waters are.’’ ‘Teachers who wish to have 
their pupils derive real, lasting benefit from what 
they read, will do well to adopt the ‘‘ True Sto- 
ries ’’ in place of a Fourth, Fifth, or Sixth reader. 


Roxerts Bros, Boston, have published 
a very neat and timely book for the season, enti- 
tled Time Flies, a reading diary, by Christina G. 
Rossetti; price, $1.00. The readings selected for 
each day in the year are of that thoughtful Chris- 
tian character that will make the book very valua- 
ble as a book of themes for daily meditation. A p- 
pended to the regular diary are readings for the 
more notable holy days of the year. 

The same enterprising publishers have ready a 
new book entitled What We Rally Know About 
Shakespeare, by Mrs. Caroline Healey Dall, which 
gives, in a compact form, the latest results of the 
inquiry into his life and circumstances ; price, 
$1.25. The facts furnished by Mrs. Dall in this 
valuable book ought to set at rest many of the vague 
surmises regarding Shakespeare and his writings. 
He had a well authenticated existence and au- 
thorship, which this book proves conclusively. 


Tue International News Company, New 
York, have ready No. I. of The English Historical 
Review, published in London by Longman’s, 
Green & Co. ; price, five shillings. This able re- 
view is edited by the Rev. Mandell Creighton, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Cambridge. It is dedicated 
to the study of history, not merely political, but it 
treats of such special topics as will throw light 
upon the whole life of man in the past. It richly 
deserves the coiperation of all who love historic 
truth and are striving to find it. Englishmen and 
Americans are alike interested in this great under- 
taking. The first number has an article by Lord 
Acton on ‘‘ German Schools of History ’’; Pro- 
fessor Seelye writes on ‘‘ The House of Bourbon ”’ ; 


E, A Freeman, on ‘‘ The Tryants of Britain, Gaul, 


| and Spain’’; ‘‘ Homer and the Early History of 


Greece’’ is treated by the Provost of Oriel. It 
contains over two hundred pages. We heartily 
commend it to our readers. 


A Course IN by C. 
W. Bardeen, author of a ‘*‘ Complete System of 
Rhetorie,”’ price, $1.25; is one of the best books of 
the kind in any language. It presents the funda- 
mental principles of rhetoric in a very concise and 
clear,way. ‘The amount of practice work is very 
large, and while the illustrations are abridged 
from the author’s well known Complete Rhetoric, 
it leaves the teacher free to present apt oral illus- 
trations that the students have not seen and studied, 
We know of no book that better presents the prin- 
ciples of rhetoric, as the art of effective communi- 
cation of thought and feeling, by language. The 
arrangement adapts it for class-room work, and 
admirably cultivates a correct use of language in 
every-day conversation, as well as in the art of 
more formal discourse. We heartily commend the 
Shorter Course for school use with pupils, and the 
Complete Rhetoric of Mr. Bardeen for the teacher's 
use, furnishing, as it does, a multitude of perti- 
nent illustrations. 


To the “Classics for Children,” published 
by Ginn & Co., has beeu added Scott’s Talisman 
edited by Dwight Holbrook, with introduction by 
Charlotte M. Yonge. It seems certain that these 
wonderful stories of mediaeval times will take their 
right place in the literature for young people now 
that they are printed upon good paper with _ 
type. Every lover of books must remember the 
early days when unattractive type was associated 
in the mind with uninteresting subjects, and the 
mature mind is, no doubt, somewhat influenced by 
the outward appearance of books. It may be that 
the recent demand for scientifie exactness in lan- 
guage, and the scientific trend of thought, even 
in the modern novel, has something to do with the 
popular demand for clear type. That German 
scientific works are now coming out in the clearer 
English alphabet, and this new. departure of one 
of the largest publishing houses in America, sug- 
gest the thought that a Sartor Resartus might find 
a deeper meaning in the dress of books than ap- 
pears upon the surface. 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAyLor & Co., New 
York, have published Cou/ter’s Manual of the Bot- 
any of the Rocky Mountains,—the only = 
flora of its locality. By the ‘* Rocky Mountain 

tegion ’’ the author refers to the tract beginning 
with the western limit of the mountain system, and 
extending eastward across the plains to the prai- 
ries, and including Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
western Dakota, western Nebraska, and western 
northwestern Texas, northern New Mexico, and 
Kansas. The larger part of the contiguous floras 
aae also deseribed, embracing the western part of 
Indian Territory, Arizona, and eastern Utah and 
Idaho. Price, by mail, $1.85. For the use of tour- 
rists and specialists in field study, an edition of Cou/- 
ter’s Manualhas been prepared, which is printed on 
light, strong paper, bound in flexible leather, and is 
called the ** Tourist’s Edition.’’? Price, by mail, 
$3.00. This valuable work supplements the well- 
known series of Gray’s Botanies, published by 
this great house, probably more widely used in 
schools and colleges than any other text-books on 
botany. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons make the follow- 
ing announcements of publications now in 


preparation : 

Humorous Masterpieces from American Liter- 
ature; edited by Edward T. Mason ; to be com- 
prised in three volumes, printed uniform with 
Prose Masterpieces from Modern Exsayists. The 
History of the English Constitution; by Rudolph 
Gneist ; two volumes. France Under Richelieu 
and Mazarin ; an historical study; by J. B. Per- 
kins. Poetry as a Representative Art; by Prof. 
Geo. L. Raymond, of Princeton College. The 
Adirondacks as a Health Resort; by William 
Stickler, M.D. Reflections and Mazims; by 
Batchelder Greene. 

‘*The Boys’ and Girls’ Libraries of American 
Biographies :’’ Robert Fulton and the History of 
Steam Navigation ; by Thomas W. Knox. Abra- 
ham Lincoln; by Noah Brooks. George Washing- 
ton; by Edward Everett Hale. (Other titles will 
be announced later. ) 

The volumes in the ‘‘ Story of the Nations Se- 
ries’? next to be published are : The Story of 
Chaldea ; by Z. Ragozin. The Story of Spain; 
by E. E. and Susan Hale. The Story of Germany ; 
by S. Baring Gould. The Story of Norway; by 
Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 

Since the previous announcements of this series, 
arrangements have been completed for the follow- 
ing volumes: The Story of Alexander’s Empire: 
by Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, of the University of Dub- 
lin. The Story of the Oriental Nations; by Prof. 
Charles Darmesteter, of the College of France. 
The Story of the Hanseatic League; by Helen 
—- The Story of Turkey ; by Stanley Lane- 

oole. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


p The Humbler Poets: a Collection of Newspaper ana 
erlodical Verse, 1870-1885; by Slason Thompson; price 

32.00.... Letters to a Daughter; by Helen Ekin Sterret; 

price. cloth, 75 cents. Chieago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
‘or sale by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

The Story of the Jews: by Jane K. Hosmer: price 
#150....Problems in Philosophy: by John Bascom; 
price $1.50....Papers of the American Historieal Asso- 
ciation, Fol. 1, No.4. By the Right Reverend C. F. Rob- 
ertson, D.D.: price 50 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. For sale by W. BR. Clarke & Carruth, Boston. 

Easy Lessons in German; by Adolphe Dreyspring. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. . 

Delsarte System of Dramatic Expression; by Gene- 
vieve Stebbins; original illustrations; price #2.00. New 
York: Bretano Bros. 

War Songs an Selections of Songs and Hymns for Me- 
morial Day....Gems for Lit.le Singers; by Elizabeth U. 
Emerson and Gertrude Swayne, assisted by L. O. Emer- 
fon....Fresh Flowers: a Song Book for the Infant 


Classes of Sunday Schools; by Emma Pitt. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson & Co. 
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THE BOYS’ BURGER SCHULE)|® weary as I have seen American children of the| teachers approved this suggestion, indicated that|in this country, where nearly all the colleges are 
Mr. Andrews had filled a ** long-felt want.’’ maintained by private endowments or State aid. 


IN HALLE. 


BY MARGARET K, SMITH. 


Ill-—ARITHMETIC, 


Although a belief obtains in Germany that the 
faculties necessary for the proper appreciation of 
mathematics has been omitted in the female mind, 
in regard to boys no such superstition exists. At 
the earliest school age instruction in number is in- 
troduced, and throughout the entire school course 
the study of arithmetic is rigorously pursued. 

‘The first lesson in this subject that [ heard was 
presented in the eighth grade (first school-year 
children, six years of age). The Russian ball- 
frame, perhaps five feet high by three wide, with 
balls one and one-half inches in diameter was used. 
The pupils found ten balls by adding one to all 
numbers up to nine; e. g., one ball and one ball are 
two balls; one ball and two balls are three balls, 
ete. ‘They then added by tens, still using the balls, 
but reciting abstract numbers ; €. g., 

i ten and 1 ten are 2 tens, or 20. 

i ten and 2 tens are 3 tens, or 3vU. 

I ten and 3 tens are 4 tens, or 40. 

| ten and 4 tens are 5 tens, or 50, 

After reaching 50 by the addition of tens, the 
pupils then went back and added 2 tens to all num- 
bers up to 8, inclusive; é. g-, 

» tens and 1 one are 1 and 20. 

» tens and 2 ones are 2 and 20. 

» tens and 3 ones are 3 and 20. 

2 tens and 4 ones are 4 and 20, ete. 

Similar work with 3 tens, 4 tens, and 5 tens. 

As the children recited orally the teacher wrote 
on the board,— 


20+ 1 = 21 20+ 6 = 26 
20 + 2 = 22 20+ 7T=27 
20 + 3 = 23 20+ 8=28 
20 + 4 = 24 9 = 20 
20 + 5 = % 20 + 10 = 30 


This was a visible expression of the statements, — 
2 tens and 1 one is 1 and 20, ete. 

‘The teacher, at the same time, presented cards 
upon whieh the figures representing the numbers 
mentioned were printed. ‘These cards were placed 
in racks on the board so that the written and 
printed figures could be seen at the same time. 

The signs of addition and equality were used 
without any reference being made to them. 

As a review a child was sent to the board, who 
called upon different members of the class to verify 
any of the statements to which he pointed; ¢. g., 
he pointed to 20 + 4, and called a lad from his 
seat. The little fellow came forward, and, finding 
the balls in the frame, placed them together, re- 
citing as he did so, ** T'wo tens and four ones are 
four and twenty. 

The teacher then, without referring to the balls, 
wrote rapidly on the board,— 


60 + 7= 90 + 6=— 
80+3= 70+ 
30+8 = 10+4=— 
20+4=> 


The children copied this work on their slates 
and then recited the statements,— 

Sixty and seven are seven and sixty. 

Eighty and three are three and eighty. 

Thirty and eight are eight and thirty. 

It will at once be perceived that there was no 
mental work in this exercise, the last part of 
each statement being merely a reversal of the first. 
I found no reason for the reading of numbers in 
this order [i. e., ‘‘one and twenty,’’ instead of 
twenty-one ; ‘* two and twenty,”’ instead of twenty- 
two], yet it is universally practiced among Ger- 
man people. The children gave the sums of the 
additions indicated on the board without a single 
mistake, and the teacher wrote them after the sign 
of equality; but later I was not surprised to find 
that they had very little, if any, idea of what they 
had been saying. It required no great effort for 
them to repeat, ‘‘ Eighty and three are three and 
eighty ; thirty and eight are eight and thirty ;”’ but 
when tested at the ball-frame it was discovered 
that almost any general belief prevailed that eight 
and thirty was a larger number than three and 
eighty. This arose, doubtless, from the comparison 
of three with eight, while the numbers eighty and 
thirty meant nothing to them whatever. 

I was interested in one small boy, who sturdily 
maintained, against an overwhelming majority, that 
three and eighty was more than eight and thirty ; 
yet he had a terrible struggle to prove it. He 
could find in the ball-frame, eight ten-balls and 
three one-balls ; but the difficulty was to find three 
tens and eight ones. It must have been weary 
work for the little fellow, as, added to the con- 
fusion of numbers, he had to bear the laughter of 
the boys, who nearly all believed that he was quite 
be The teacher gave the matter over into the 
children s hands, and was merely a passive specta- 
tor. The small boy never flinched, however. At 
—— failure he set his lips and worked the harder. 
rege the thought of giving up never entered 
“ mind. After a long time, during which the 
class was in a tunmult, he presented the balls ar- 
ranged in the orthodox manner, and, by counting 
every ball of each series, proved his position. ‘The 
veacher gave a word of confirmation, and the class 
he ame quiet. No word of approval was given to 

small mathematician, and he seemed to expect 
none. The aim of his effort seemed to be as ab- 
the numbers themselves. He did 

ork for a i 

tstablishing but for the purpose of 
: This attention to work for its own sake was 
Mr Api: in all the pupils. An inclination to 
ra seemed to be entirely unknown. The 

cher allowed plenty of time for the perform- 
‘nce of a task, but gave encouragement in no 


other way, This lesson in number lasted a full 
our, yet those six-year-old children did not seem 


same age after a lesson of twenty minutes. The 
difference seemed in great measure due to the self- 
control of the teacher and the close attention paid 
to one thing at atime. All side issues in regard 
to deportment, duty, and the diffusion of general 
intelligence were conspicuously absent. 

As a task to be prepared at home, the teacher 
wrote on the board a number of small problems in 
addition, such as: 

3 8 2 6 1 4 
40 60 20 30 70 20 


The children copied these, and were expected to|j 


be able to give the required sums at the next reci- 
tation. It was merely a repetition of the simplest 
work performed in class. I observed in all the 
lower classes that home tasks were all of this nat- 
ure, and merely served the purposes of a review. 
All new work was kept for the recitation hour. 


INDIANA. 
STATE CERTIFICATES. 

The following is the order of the State Board of 

tducation on this subject : 

That the examination for Teachers’ State Cer- 
tificates be divided into three parts, and that the 
questions, prepared by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, be submitted to applicants in the several 
counties by the county superintendents, on the last 
Saturdays of February, March, and April of each 
year. ‘That the subjects be presented to applicants 
as follows : 

ON THE LAST SATURDAY OF FEBRUARY. 

Morning.—9 o’clock, Arithmetic ; 10, Geogra- 
phy; 11, Physiology. 

Afternoon.—1.30, Reading ; 2.30, U. S. His- 
tory; 3.30, Orthography; 4.00, Penmanship. 

ON THE LAST SATURDAY OF MARCH, 

Morning.—9 o'clock, Algebra ; 10, Physics ; 
11, Science of Teaching. 

A fternoon.—1,30, Grammar ; 2.30, Botany, 3.30, 
U.S. Constitution; 4,00, American Literature. 


ON THE LAST SATURDAY OF APRIL. 


Forenoon.—9 o'clock, Plane Geometry ; 10, 
Rhetoric; 11, Physical Geography. 

Afternoon. —1.30, General History ; 2.30, Chem- 
istry, or Geology, or Zoology, as the applicant may 
elect; 3.30, English Literature. 

That applicants for State Certificates must have 
taught school not less than 48 months, of which 
not less than 16 shall have beenin Indiana. They 
shall present to the county superintendent, before 
entering upon the examination, satisfactory evi- 
dence of good moral character and professional 
ability, and pay $5.00 each, the fee prescribed by 
law, which can in no case be refunded. Certifi- 
cates shall be granted to those applicants who 
make a general average of seventy-five per cent., 
and do not fall below sixty per cent. in any subject. 

That a person holding a 36-months’ license shall 
be exempt from the February list given above, and 
may receive a State Certificate by passing satisfac- 
torily on the March and April lists. 

That a person holding a 36-months’ license, 
whose next preceding county license was for the 
longest period authorized by law, may receive an 
8-years’ ‘‘ professional license’’ by passing satis- 
factorily on the March list alone. 

That graduates of the Indiana University and 
of Purdue University, who have taught school 16 
months after graduation, may receive a State Cer- 
tificate on presenting to the Board satisfactory evi- 
dence of professional ability and success. 


J. W. 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


State Certificates were ordered to be issued, at 
the January meeting of the Board, to Eliza E. 
Munson, Sophia Luzadder, D. H. Ellison. W. F. 
Axtell, L. C. Frame, D. J. Crittenberger, F. P. 
Smith, C. O. Dubois, T. G. Alford, S. Lilly, R. 
G. Gillum, all graduates of the Indiana University. 

Commissions to certify pupils for admission to 
the Indiana University, Patties University, and 
the State Normal School, were granted to the high 
schools of Attica, Boonville, Hagerstown, Knights- 
town, Pendleton, Rockville, Waterloo. 


ILLINOIS. 


TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 


‘** Language Teaching was the *‘ bone of conten- 
tion’? at the recent meeting of the Cook Co. 
teachers. By common consent the two most ef- 
fective plans for language leasons were held to be : 
(1)*The study of pictures; and (2) the study of 
objects. Various plans for such study of pictures 
were suggested. Some prefer a large picture, 
held before the class; others give each pupil a 
separate picture; some advocate suggestive out- 
lines; others do not. 

Mr. Andrews of the Oakland school called at- 
tention to the remarkable sameness of the lan- 
guage used by children in describing pictures, *‘ I 
see in the picture a cat. The cat is sitting on the 
mat,’’ etc. It was becoming monotonous and tire- 
some. ‘To avoid such a dreary round he suggested 
that teachers make their pictures. For instance, it 
would be very easy to place a boy, or two or three 
boys, before the school in certain relative positions, 
both as to themselves and to certain objects in the 
room. ‘These positions could then be described ; 
for, in reality, the positions of the objects in the 
picture constitute the main features of all descrip- 
tions. The subject being a real thing, the de- 
scription would necessarily be real; that is, nat- 
ural and without restraint. At any rate, the 
hackneyed phrase, ‘* In the picture I see a cat,”’ 
would be avoided. 

The chorus of nodding heads with which the 


A teacher asked whether pupils should always 
be required to answer questions by giving complete 
sentences or be allowed to answer in the most nat- 
ural way, by a word or a phrase. For instance, 
if asked, ‘* How old are you ?’’ should a pupil be 
required to reply, ‘‘ I am eight years ol >” 
should ‘‘ Eight’ suffice ? 

The superintendent thought it a good plan to 
encourage pupils to form complete sentences, 

Mr. Piper here arose, and with impertuble 
sang froid, inquired when the meeting would ad- 
ourn. 

** About three o’clock,’’ innocently responded 
Superintendent Lane. 

** Why,’’ said Mr. P.,—with the severe look of a 
pedagogue,—‘‘ did you not say, ‘ I expect to ad- 
journ at about three o’clock ?’”’ 

A merry laugh on all sides, in which Mr. Lane 
heartily joined, showed the shot struck home. 

Colonel Parker, unable to keep from occasion 
ally ‘‘ breaking out in meetin’,’’ here again saw 
his opportunity, and spurring up his hobby came 
in at full gallop. ‘* What is the object of this lan- 
guage study ?’’ he seemed to demand rather than 
ask. To ‘‘ develop thought,’’ of course. The ‘‘de- 
velopment of character by the cultivation of the 
powers of thought’’ is the ultimate end of all edu- 
cation. 

So say we all of us. But strange to say, not a 
few were sufficently ‘‘ old-fashioned’’ to believe 
that though all the studies of the school lead to 
the one great end, yet each has its own distinct 
purpose, which should never be lost from sight. 
Thus, the direct object of the reading lesson is to 
teach pupils to read, of the spelling lesson, to 
teach them to spell; of the language lesson, to 
eultivate their powers of expression ; and so on. 

As a practical railroad friend of ours suggested : 
the locomotive engineer who, instead of keep- 
ing his eye on the track, would lose himself in the 
contemplation of a distant mountain at whose base 
he expected soon to arrive, would run tremendous 
risks. Yet this method seemed to me to be pre- 
cisely what Mr. Parker advanced. EILLA. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The chancellor of the Nebraska State Uni- 
versity reports that Nebraska, ‘‘ with but a frac- 
tion of her sod turned over, has three times as 
many colleges as Connecticut and nine times as 
many as New Hampshire.’ There are more col- 
leges in the State, he says, than genuine prepar- 
atory schools. 


— The number of students in some of the lead- 
ing colleges for this year is as follows: Harvard, 
1,568; Columbia, 1,458; Oberlin, 1,488; Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1,371; Yale, 1,086; Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology, 579; Cornell, 610; Prince- 
ton, 505; Dartmouth, 402 ; University of Vermont, 
346; Amherst, 334; Lehigh, 307; Johns Hop- 
kins, 273; Williams, 253; and Brown, 248, 


— The fashion of writing by holding the pen 
between the forefinger and middle finger appar- 
ently gains ground, especially among lawyers and 
others to whom rapidity is essential. At a recent 
bar examination, one-third of the young men were 
observed to use this method. A firmer hold is se- 
cured with less muscular effort, and one is thus en- 
abled to write more rapidly and for a longer time 
without tiring the wrist. 


— Next Easter falls on the latest date on which 
it possibly can occur, April 25, under the rule of 
the Council of Nice, which decrees that Easter 
shall be observed on the Sunday after the full 
moon following the 21st of March. Its earliest 
possible date is March 22. It is 152 years since 
Easter Day has been so late. It will not again fall 
on that day till 1943. Ash Wednesday will fall 
this year on the 10th of March.—Boston Journal. 


— Asstated in the Provinzial-Schulcollegium, the 
maximum of daily school work considered in Prus- 
sia to be compatible with health is fixed at from 
seven hours a day for children of 1114 years, up to 
nine hours for those of 1644 and upward. The 
standard is thought too high by very many Ger- 
man teachers and doctors, and Dr. Roth states 
that 64 per cent. of those who should work after 
graduation are much below the normal standard 
of health. The standard in Denmark is still 
higher, and a recent Government investigation 
finds that 29 per cent. of the boys and 41 per cent. 
of the girls are ‘‘ sickly’’ from confinement and 
mental strain. 


— The re-election of Stephen A. Walker as pres- 
ident of the New York city board of education was 
a proper recognition of his faithful, independent 
service, and he expressed a natural gratification at 
the result in accepting it, stating, however, at the 
same time that he should retire with the comple- 
tion of this his 10th year of service. He had but 
one majority in a ballot of 21 over J. Edward Sim- 
mons, the president of the stock eachange, who 
was the candidate of Mayor Grace. It is a curious 
fact that so soon after the change in the govern- 
ment of New York, which gave the mayor more 
power than any other municipal executive has had, 
there is a general jealousy of his influence on the 
part of every political faction in the city. 


— A writer in The Nation discussing the ques- 
tion of the advisability of an interchange of profes- 
sors among the colleges, points out some of the 
objections to the proposition, though acknowledg- 
ing the good that would accrue to the students 
from such an arrangement. He suggests the same 
ends could be reached if the students were allowed 
to change their colleges now and then, leaving the 
professors stationary. Such a system, he says, 


prevails to-day in Germany. The suggestion is an 
interesting one, but the plan is y practicable 


If the colleges were in receipt of subventions from 
the National Government, there would be more 
reason in the suggestion. 


— Because a number of the graduates of Yale 
College are discussing and urging a reform in the 
system of government, and in their arguments 
rather extravagantly asserting the want of pros- 
perity under present conditions, which they think 
to hampering, an idea may have got abroad 
that the old college is in a state of . decadence. 
Nothing could be further from the fact, as is 
clearly demonstrated by Henry C. Kingsley in the 
current number of The New Englander, reviewing 
the advance of the college during President Por- 
ter’s administration, which began fifteen years ago. 
In the last year of President Woolsey’s admin- 
istration the whole number of students was 755; 
in the first year of President Porter’s term the 
whole number was 809; and now the whole num- 
ber is 1076, or a gain of about 26 per cent. 


— The annual report of Supt. Daniels of Mal- 
den, Mass., contains some significant recommend- 
ations upon the subject of ‘* the marking system.”’ 
These are, (1) that the system as a basis for pro- 
motion be entirely abolished, and in its place pro- 
motions be made upon the certificates of the teach- 
ers in the various departments. (2) That the 
standing of the pupils can be reported to their 
parents monthly, in such words as ‘‘ excellent,” 
*‘unsatisfactory,’’ or very unsatisfac- 
tory,”’ as the case may be. Examinations as a 
basis for promotion should also, in his opinion, be 
abolished. He argues that examinations should 
be held only as a means of discipline for the mind, 
and should be by no means confined strictly to 
text-books, but should take a wider and more 
practical range. 


FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN, 


Manual Training in Public Schools in Germany. 
~-The schools of Strassburg, Alsatia, have taken 
the lead in incorporating manual training in the 
public school course. In one of the schools a course 
of instruction in wood carving and in work in iron 
has been provided; in another, wood carving; in 
a third, pasteboard work; and again, in another, 
wood carving, taught. The instruction is im- 
parted by skilled artisans, seconded by a regular 
teacher of the school, who is responsible for the 
discipline. 

Topics Discussed in German Educational Period- 
icals.—It may be interesting to our readers to cast 
a glance at some of the topics discussed in the edu- 
cational magazines of Germany during the last 
month, They may indicate the general drift of 
educational thought: ‘‘ The Function of Normal 
Schools,’’ ‘‘ What can the Teacher do for the 
Scholars in regard to their Education ?’’ ‘‘ In how 
far can the Individuality of the Scholars be Con- 
sidered, in School Teaching ?’* ‘* Home Work,”’ 
Juvenile Literature,’ ‘* Simplification of In- 
struction in Primary School,’’ ‘‘ Humor as the 
Basis of Inner Freedom,’ ‘‘ Temperament and 
its Consideration in Education,’’ ‘‘ Lying,’’ ‘*‘ What 
can the Schools do to Impress the Sacred Charac- 
ter of an Oath upon their Pupils ?’’ ‘*‘ How should 
Rosseau’s Principle, ‘The Scholar must Invent 
the Science,’ be Understood and Applied in the 
Public Schools ?’’ ete. 


A Composition Subject.—The following rather 
peculiar composition subject for pupil teachers ap- 
pears in the Moniteur des Aspirantes: ‘* A police- 
man walking his beat discovers a burglar in the 
act of breaking into a house. He rushes toward 
him in order to take him in the act, but his im- 
petuosity leads to an accident : he falls into the 
river. The burglar comes to the rescue, and he 
is fortunate enough to pull him out safe and sound. 
Should the policeman arrest and arraign him, ney- 
ertheless ?’’ While the composition on such a 
subject might consist of a single word,—the laconic 
answer, yes or no,—we find that a French normal 
student, whose composition is published in full, 
arrives at this conclusion : ‘‘ Now you will ask me, 
what did the policeman do after his adventure ? 
You suppose he took good care not to arraign the 
one who saved him ? Not atall; for, in so doing, 
he would have violated his duty twice. On the 
contrary, he reported him twice : once for his 
crime, and a second time for an act of courage and 
for saving the life of a representative of civic au- 
thority. You may imagine that these two facts 
presented to the judge in conjunction must surely 
have led to an acquittal. 


HINTS. 


the threat that they will probably fail to be pro- 
moted. 

2. You have no right to expect that any class 
just promoted from a lower grade into your room 
will be deficient in nothing ; therefore it is not wise 
in you to make sharp allusions to the shiftlessness 
of the previous teacher. . 

3. Consider your class a part of the school as a 
whole, not as your exclusive possession. 

4. Remember that what your pupils do for them- 
selves makes the strongest impression. 

5. Assign lessons suited to the capacity, not of 
the best, but of the average scholars. 

6. Do not allow your pupils to discover that they 
ever annoy you. If they are soisy, you must keep 
cool and quiet, and speak i. your lowest tones. 

7. Carry out, in good faith, the methods and 
general regulations of your principal,— Prof. Hail. 


1. Do not worry your scholars ali the year with 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


— Some of the German journals describe a 
plant which has lately been discovered to have 
electrical properties. It is called the Phytolacca 
electrica, It gives a slight electric shock to the 
hand when its stalk is broken, and affects the 
magnetic needle, disturbing it considerably if 
brought very near. Its energy varies during the 
day, being strongest at about two o’clock in the 
afternoon and falling away to nothing at night. 

— Professer Powell of the geologic survey prose- 
cuted ethnological researches in Arizona last sum- 
mer, discovering in the voleanic hights around San 
Francisco mountain a great number of dwellings 
excavated in the tufa which underlies the crust of 
the cones. Occasionally a side of one of these 
hights is covered with these cave-houses, which 
Professor Powell regards as the most primitive 
habitations on the continent, but as almost surely 
made by the direct ancestors of the Pueblo tribes 
now living in the regions near there. 

— There is a process of “carving’’ wood by 
softening it, and then pressing it in molds. Ina 
Parisian process, known as xylopbasty, the wood 
is softened by steam and imbued with certain in- 
gredients which impart to it sufficient ductility to 
enable it to receive bas-relief impressions from four 
to five millimetres in height. For medallions, 
bosses, etc., mastic is forced into the hollows, so 
that all tendency’in the compressed wood to split 
or open is completely overcome. For book-bind- 
ing purposes, much seems expected from this 
process, as it is applicable to the scented or odorif- 
erous woods,—cedar, teak, cypress, rosewood, etc., 
—which repel worms. 

— An Italian ship has been sheathed with glass 
plates, cast like iron plates, so as to fit the hull, 
to take the place of copper sheathings. The joints 
of the plates are made water-tight by the use of 
waterproof mastic. The advantages claimed for 
glass over copper are its insensibility to oxidation 
and its exemption from incrustation. Glass, in 
fact, may be made much harder than the ordinary 
product, and three times as strong. It is adapted 
to many of the purposes to which iron and steel are 
applied, and it is not impossible that people now 
living may inhabit glass houses with no more fear 
of throwing stones than if the structures were of 
brick and mortar. 


PERSONALS. 


— Superintendent Hailmann reports very flat- 
tering prospects for his summer school at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

— W. H. Wheeler, formerly Supt. of the War- 
saw schools, Ind., is now in the employ of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., with Iowa for his territory. 

— Dr. E. E. White has been conducting a very 
successful winter institute campaign in Pennsyl- 
vania,—the last at Clearfield, Christmas week. 

— J. W. Treudley, of Union City, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Youngs- 
town, O., to succeed Supt. R. McMillen, resigned. 

— The trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania have accepted the resignation of J. P. Lesley 
as professor of Geology, and elected him emeritus 
professor in that department. 

— Mr. O. E. MeFaden formerly teacher of 
music in the nortnal school at Kirksville, Mo., is 
now superintendent of music in the public schools 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 

— C. H. Gurney, of Shenandoah, Ia., made an 
excellent report on school exhibitions at the late 
Iowa State meeting. Of many circulars sent out, 
only two replies averse to exhibitions were received. 

— Prof. Adolph Gerber, of Johns Hopkins 
University, has been elected to the chair of mod- 
ern languages in Earlham College (Ind.), to fill 
the place recently vacated by Prof. Von Jageman, 
who goes to the State University to fill a like 


— Rev. Dr. T. L. Seip was, Jan. 6, formally 
installed as president of Muhlenberg College, Al- 
lentown, Pa. He succeeds Dr. B. Sadtler, who 
resigned, having occupied the position since 1877. 
Dr. Seip was professor of Greek in the college at 
the time of his election to the presidency, and is a 
highly accomplished and scholarly gentleman. 


— Gilman C. Fisher, Supt. of Schools at Wey- 
mouth, Mass, delivered his new lecture upon 
“* The Great Northwest ’’ before the Y. M. C. U., 
Boston, Jan. 16. The lecture was richly illus- 
trated and intensely interesting. Hundreds were 
turned away, unable to gain admittance. Mr. 
Fisher is a success in the lecture business. As a 
practical pher and the author of Fisher's Es- 
sentials a Geogruphy,—which, being an abridgment 
of the large geographies and just what the pupils 
needed, reached its second edition in a few days,— 
he does not draw upon the imagination, but builds 
up his lectures upon a broad basis of fact, sup- 
ported, moreover, by his own personal experience 
and observation. When he gets through, his 
hearers feel they have something to carry away 
wit: them. They have been instructed and they 
have been amused. 


Tue New ENGLAND BuRKAU OF EDUCATION 
was established in 1875, and is the oldest and best 
known in the East. Under the excellent manage- 
ment of Dr. Orcutt, it has done a work second to 
none in the country. It is the aim of the manager 
to have first-class teahers of all grades on his books, 
and the great confidence reposed in his judgment 
in the selection and recommendation of teachers 
and school officers has been worthily earned. 
Many of the best positions in the country, East and 
West, have been filled by this Bureau during the 

year. Teachers and school officers should 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, 
CoLorapo.—Mr. H. M. MeKnight, principal 
of the Hinsdale Schools, Pueblo, has gone to Da- 
kota to embark in business with some former 
classmates. His removal is a misfortune to the 
schools where he for so long a time was engaged, 
and to the State at large, for he was a teacher to 
the manver born. His place has been given to 
Mrs. Corley of Ft. Collins. Mrs. Corley was suc- 
ceeded by Miss Florence M. Whitely of Alamosa. 
The latter isa graduate of the Oswego (N. Y.) 
Normal School. 

Mrs. O. W. Mallaby, for several years one of 
the most successful of the South Pueblo grammar 
teachers, has been compelled by reason of contin- 
ued ill health to retire from school work. Miss 
Gail H. Smith was transferred from a primary 
grade to fill the vacancy. Miss Smith was suc- 
ceeded by Miss Alice MeDonald, a member of 
the graduating class of the high school. ‘This is 
the first appointment of a teacher that has been 
educated in the home school. 

Miss Alice Snyder, of the Lagrange school, 
after passing the highest examination, has been 
offered the choice of three positions in the Denver 
schools. —Greeley Tribune. 


INDIANA.—Benton Co., B. F. Johnson, super- 
intendent, is in the field claiming August 25 as 
the date of its institute. 

The joint Association between Parke and Ver- 
million counties, to be held at Montezuma, Feb. 
12 and 13, promises to be one of the best meetings 
ever held in western Indiana. 

Robt. G. Gillum, of the Anderson high school, 
has been added to the faculty of the State Normal 
School. Ilis work begins with the spring term, 
in March. 

The winter term of the DePauw normal school 
opens with an increased enrollment, which is quite 
encouraging, considering that the winter term of 
a normal school is usually the smallest of the year 
in point of attendance. 

Some half-dozen or more Parke Co. teachers 
announce their intention to avail themselves of the 
** professional license by taking the approach- 
ing examination in March, ‘This has the ring of 
progress to it. 

The publie school buildings of Rockville are 
heated by steam instead of by hot air as formerly. 
The change isa good one for the comfort and 
health of both teachers and pupils. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 
lowA.—One of the happy features of the late 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association was 
the reception by Supt. J. W. Akers and his ef- 
ficient colaborers, at the capitol, in the rooms of 
the Department of Public Instruction. While 
Supt. Akers was planning for the pleasure of the 
members of the Association he little knew how well 
he was watched, till Dr. W. F. King, the president, 
called all to order, and advancing toward him, in 
the name of the Association presented him with 
a fine gold watch and chain. 

Mr. A. O. Byington, of Iowa City, a graduate 
of the State University, and a young man of un- 
usual promise, will fill the office of superintendent 
of Johnson Co., the vacancy being occasioned by 
the death of Supt. J. J. Tierney. 

Mr. F. D. Merritt, of West Union, is the new 
superintendent of Fayette Co. He is probably 
one of the youngest superintendents in the State. 
He is energetic, a good scholar, and his popular- 
ity is evidenced by the fact that, though he is a 
Democrat, he received an election in a Republican 
county. 

State Editor, GEO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 
ILLINOIS.—The good people of Freeport are 
justly proud of their new high-school building, as 
is evidenced by a two-column article in the Free- 
port Bulletin. \t is, however, more than a high- 
schvol building. It contains 450 seats, and is oc- 
cupied by all grades. ‘The high school is on the 
third floor, and is presided over by John H. 
Hutchinson as principal, with Miss F. A. Rose- 
brugh, Miss Flora Guiteau, and Mrs. Marie J. 
Helm, assistants. Miss Matilda Frick teaches 
German, and Supt. C. C. Snyder teaches the 
other languages. The building, as the Bu/letin 
thinks, is doubtless perfection; but with such an 
able corps of teachers the school will be a success 
in any building. J. S. Cochran, Jacob Krohn, 
and Frederie Bartlett, have the honor to be the 
members of the present board of education. 

Supt. Sanford of Ogle Co. comes out with an 
educational monthly called the Og'e County Schools. 
Miss Veasy, a teacher of unquestioned ability and 
long experience, has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent in Ogle Co., at a salary of $600 a 
year. This gives Supt. Sanford time to visit 
schools. Much is said abont State Supt. Raab 
visiting county schools. All agree that it is as un- 
usual as it is profitable. 

Superintendent Bostwick of the Galena schools 
says: ‘* We have a good high school ; pupils are 
of good disposition and are earnest workers. Will 
have nine graduates,—perhaps ten.”’ 

While at Ottawa it was our good fortune to meet 
Mr. McDougal, president of the school board of 
the Ottawa high school. He is, in our humble 
opinion, a model school director,—something rarely 
met outside of Peoria. 

State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 
MICHIGAN.—Ionia has a new school building, 
erected at a cost of about ten thousand dollars, and 
devoted to the use of the high-school grades. In 
convenience of appointments this structure is 
thought to be the best of its kind in the State, 

So far as your correspondent has been able to 
learn, the no-recess plan is giving general satisfac- 


past 
take note of what will be to their great advantage, 


tion in the schools where it has been tried in 
Michigan, 


— Last year there were 196 women in attend- 
ance at the University of Michigan, some sixteen 
more than the previous year. The largest part of 
the number were connected with the literary de- 
partment, the next largest with the medical. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—The Northwestern Dartmouth 
Alumni Association held a reunion at St. Paul on 
the 15th inst. President Bartlett of Dartmouth 
College; Professor Bartlett, his son; and Presi- 
dent Northrop of the State University, were guests. 
Ex-Governor Pillsbury of Minneapolis has made 
a proposition to the citizens of Owatonna, that if 
they will secure a suitable building site, he will 
build a ladies’ hall, at an expense of $20,000, to 
be donated tothe Minnesota Academy of that city. 
A committee has been appointed to secure a site. 

Hon. H. B. Wilson, president of the Board of 
Normal School Directors, made an official visit to 
the normal school at Winona, a short time ago. 
He reports the attendance as unusually large, and 
the school in fine condition. 

Prof. E. V. W. Brokaw, principal of Stevens 
Seminary, Glencoe, was recently made the recipi- 
ent of a cane, presented by the leading citizens of 
that place. During four years of faithful service 
at Gleneoe, Professor Brokaw has made many 
warm friends. 

Fergus Falls has just completed a $15,000 
school-house. 

Prof. D. L. Dawley, a graduate of the Winona 
normal school, is supt. of schools at Wabasha. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New York.—Governor Hill recommends in 
his message the abolition of the State Board of 
Regents, and its powers and duties relating to the 
schools to be transferred to the Department of 
Public Instruction. His chief point is that all the 
practical work of organizing and supervising. what 
is called the Regents’ Examinations and the teach- 
ers’ classes, as well as most of the other work sup- 
posed to be done by the Regents, is already ex- 
cellently well done by the secretary of the Regents 
and his assistants. ‘The Governor states that the 
State would be saved the annual maintenance of 
the Board, should it be abolished. 


State Editor, C. C, DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Ou10.—Intelligence reaches us of the organiza- 
tion of a Pedagogical Society in Cleveland. The 
public schools, Adelbert College, Case School, 
and other schools of that city, furnish abundant 
material for a vigorous and useful society. ‘The 
first meeting for discussion was held Jan. 12, at 
which time Prof. A. H. Palmer read an able pa- 
per on ** The Theory of Language. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Board of Conshohoe- 
ken, Montgomery Co., has recently completed a 
handsome and substantial eight-roomed school 
building, ata cost of $12,100. That town is pro- 
gressing in school matters. 

Miss Gertie Lashelle, one of the teachers of the 
Catawissa schools, has resigned to accept the prin- 
cipalship of the Model School at the Bloomsburg 
normal school. ‘The normal school is in a flour- 
ishing condition, and, to meet its growing useful- 
ness, the trustees are arranging to add more build- 
ings. 
ateins Carbon Co., has refurnished the 
high school with the most approved furniture, and 
placed a steam-heating apparatus therein. 

Supt. Keck of Berks Co. holds almost weekly 
local institutes in different parts of the county. 
These meetings are largely attended by the teach- 
ers, directors, and friends of education. 

A statement of the teachers and schools of Mont- 
gomery Co., recently published, shows that there 
are 304 teachers employed, 49 school districts, 
schools open from 5 to 10 months with an average 
of 8 months, and the highest salary paid per month 
3140, and lowest $25. 

TENNESSEE.— Col. T. H. Payne, Supt. Public 
Instruction, has received reports of the scholastic 
population from all the counties except Trousdale 
and Cheatham. In the former county the super- 
intendent is sick, and, in the latter, Mr. H. W. 
Hooper, the superintendent, diéd recently. His 
successor is R, 8S. Turner. The reports so far 
show that children between the ages of 6 and 21 in 
the State number 603,732. Last year there were 
585,391, showing an increase of 18,341. 


UrAu.—Wellesley College has reason to be 
a of its three representatives im the ‘‘ New 
Vest’? Commission work. Miss E. 8S. Jones, one 
of its graduates, successfully manages a large and 
hard school at Sandy. Another, Miss Anna V. 
La Rose, is the principal at Midway, where, with 
an assistant, she presides over a school of 75; the 
school is quite well graded. Miss E. R. Abbott, 
who has been out here for almost three years, has 
a school of 60 at Lynne, a suburb of Ogden (P. O. 
address Ogden). This school is a feeder for Ogden 
Academy. 
_ Prof. Forest E. Merrill, of Georgetown, Mass., 
is located at a mining town,—Park City. He is 
making the “‘ academy’? one in reality, as well as 
one in name. Professor Merrill is ably assisted by 
‘ 

olumbus, O., is represented by Miss Beatrice 
Ferrell and Miss ors E. ti in the Utah 
work. Miss Pascoe takeg the field opened two 
ears since by Miss Clara A. Lancaster. Miss 
sancaster retired from the Wanship school to be- 
come the wife of I. Huse, Jr., the Field agent of 
the New West Education Commission. 
Rev. D. L. Leonard, of Salt Lake City, and I. 
Huse, Jr., Field agent, have been in the lecture 
field among the schools of the N. W. E. C. The 
former delivers a geographical lecture on the 
United States, entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Ranche.”’ 


The latter’s lecture is on ‘‘ Schools and Scholars 
in all Lends and Times,” 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 


WIsconsin.—President Bascom of the State 
University has gone to Indiana State University to 
lecture before the students. 

L. E. Cooley, a graduate of the class of ’76, of 
Platteville, N. S.,was recently elected County Supt. 
of Schools of Butler Co. 

The public school building at Durand was 
burned on the 12th, at a loss of $10,000, 

The State oratorical contest is to take place in 
Milton in February. 

There are 140 students attending the Evansville 
Seminary. 

Professor Smith of Beloit lectured in Evansville 
on the 12th; subject, ‘‘ Water.”’ 

There is an enrollment of 118 pupils in the 
Whitewater high school, and additional seating has 
been made necessary. 

The agricultural course of the State University 
ha: attracted many farmers’ sons. The course in- 
cludes a twelve-weeks’ conrse of lectures adapted 
to the needs of actual farm work. 

The report of Supt. Beach of Madison for the 
first term of 1885-6 shows the attendance to be 
1,466,222 pupils being in the high school. 

Six hundred dollars have been appropriated for 
a physical and chemical laboratory of the Milwau- 
kee normal school. 

The Chippewa Falls high school building burned 
on the 14th; loss, $22,000. 


VIRGINIA. — The State Normal School at 
Farmville, under the able charge of Hon. W. H. 
Ruffner, LL.D., is about beginning auspiciously 
the second term of success. 


State Editor, THOS. MILLER, Fairmont. 

West VirGinra.—The annual institute for the 
city of Wheeling, held Dec. 22-24, was largely 
attended by the teachers of that place, and is re- 
ported to have been very interesting. State Supt. 
Morgan secured for instructors two eminent edu- 
cators,— Dr. Newell, principal of the Maryland 
normal school, and Dr. John Hancock, supt. of 
schools, Chillicothe, O. Dr. Hancock’s address, 
Literature in a Liberal Education,’ and Dr. 
Newell’s on ‘‘ The New Education,’’ were highly 
instructive. Hon. LeRoy Brown, Commissioner 
of Education of the State of Ohio, was among the 
visitors. 

President Turner of the State University deliv- 
ered, on the evening of Jan. 1, the prizes, over 
$200 in gold, to meritorious pupils in the Parkers- 
burg schools. We shall be pleased to have a re- 
port from Supt. Purinton as to the influence of 
these awards on the pupils under his care. 

At the holiday recess an entertainment was 
given by the pupils of the Fairmount schools, which 
netted about $50 for the school library. This 
makes over $250 that have been raised for this 
purpose within three years. 

The teachers in the Grafton schools were this 
year the recipients of numerous and elegant pres- 
ents. Supt. Fleming received two fine oil paint- 
ings. 
E. C. Ravenseraft, a graduate of the Fairmount 
normal school, and also of the Nashville (Tenn. ) 
Normal College, is doing good work at the head 
of the Buckhannan schools. Thos. J. Hoofter, 
also a graduate of the same schools, is principal of 
Shepherd College normal school, and has suc- 
ceeded in doubling the enrollment of last year dur- 
ing his first term as principal. 

The very cold weather of the past week caused 
the suspension of quite a number of schools for a 
few days. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NATIONAL KDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


The following persons are the state managers of 
the National Educational Association for the New 
England States, to whom all inquiries should be 
addressed in reference to the meeting at Topeka 
in July next: 

Maine—G. A. Robertson, Augusta. 

N. Hampshire—W. A. Robinson, Franklin Falls. 
Vermont—A. L. Hardy, St. Johnsbury. 
Massachusetts—L. M. Chase, Boston. 

Rhode Island—Merrick Lyon, Providence. 
Connecticut—S. T. Dutton, New Haven. 


MAINE, 


— Westbrook votes to rebuild the Warren school- 
house, lately burned, utilizing the walls left stand- 
ing; will build another school-house in the spring 
for another part of the town. 

— Miss Marble of the Rhode [sland Normal 
School presents a fine portrait of Agassiz and one 
of Whittier to Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro, 
Many new volumes added to its library make glad 
the heart of the -principal of the same school. 

— Newcastle and Boothbay schools are to have 
a spelling-match,—two contests, one at each town. 
— Major Melcher of Portland gave a very inter- 
esting lecture on ‘‘ The Battle of Gettysburg,” 
before the students of Colby and their friends. 
The lecture was greatly praised by good critics. 

— Gorham Normal School held its semi-annual 
examination and graduation of first class of 1886, 
on Thursday and Friday, Jan. 21 and 22. 

— The industrial school at Hallowell opened a 
new building the 13th inst. This is the second 
building built and furnished for this school, and it 
now looks as if the third one would soon be needed 
to accommodate all the applicants. 

_ — W. C. Hobbs has resigned as assistant teacher 
in the Lewiston high school, to accept.a position 
as principal of the Attleboro (Mass.) high school, 
at an advance of $400. Miss Kate MeVay, a 
graduate of Bates College, and an experienced 
teacher, has been elected to sueceed Mr. Hobbs. 
— Bridgton Academy begins its fall term Jan. 26. 
— Mr. Franklin Nourse, agent for the York 
Manufacturing Company, Saco, has established a 
day school for the few operatives needed in his 


mill, under fifteen, The children will atiend 


school half the day, and receive the same pay a 
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before. Miss Addie Small has charge of the 
school. A good move. pry 

— Bangor, on account of low salaries, is fast 
losing all its best teachers, and inquiry is made by 
the Commercial if it would not be wise to pay sal- 
aries adequate to retain its efficient teachers. Sen- 
sible suggestion, Mr. Commercial. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

__ The winter term of the publie schools in Con- 
cord opened with a large number of pupils in many 
of the primary schools, and the usual attendance 
in other grades. ‘There are more changes in teach- 
ers than usual, the changes being as follows : Lizzie 
L. Clapp, of Danvers, Mass., principal of the 
Walker Grammar School, in place of Miss Stubbs, 

romoted to the high school; Lizzie A. Palmer, 
Valker Intermediate, in place of Miss Ballard, 
who has leave of absence for the winter term ; Kate 
E. Fitzgerald, Merrimack Intermediate, in place 
of Miss Fellows, who has leave of absence for the 
winter term; Hattie Kimball, Walker Primary, 
in place of Miss Palmer, promoted; Hattie W. 
Roberts, Union street, in place of Miss Gage, who 
has leave of absence for the winter term. 

__ Miss Annie E. Smart, a Portsmouth teacher, 
has resigned to accept a position in a Chicopee 
school at $600 salary. 

—The new Dow Academy at Franconia has 
opened with 100 students and with indications of a 
large increase. : 

— The village school-house at Greenville caught 
fire lately, and narrowly eseaped being destroyed. 

— The report of the class of 1868, of the popu- 
lar Conference Seminary at Tilton, has been com- 

iled in an interesting manner by Hon. A. 8. 
Batchelor, of Littleton, one of its members, and 
published by the class in an attractive pamphlet. 

VERMONT. 


— We are pained to announce the death of 
Mr. O. S. Johnson, late i... of the Bing- 
ham Academy at Bakersfield. r. Johnson had 
been for some time in poor health, suffering 
from disease of the lungs, and a few weeks ago 
gave up his duties at the academy and went to his 
home in New Hampshire, where his death occurred 
on Thursday. Mr. Johnson was eminently suc- 
sessful at the head of Brigham Academy, and has 
built up a sterling reputation for that institution. 
The news of his death will be received with deep 
regret by many friends in this county. The de- 
ceased was about 40 years of age. 

— The examinations at the normal schools 
closed week before last. Whole number of pupils 
in the three schools, 210; whole number of grad- 
uates this term, 26. 

— An educational meeting will be held at Tun- 
bridge, Feb. lland 12. The State superintendent 
will be assisted by Principal Edward Conant, of 
Randolph; Principal J. M. Hitt, of Northfield; 
and others, 

— Washington Co. Institute at Northfield is ar- 
ranged for Feb. 25 and 26. Lectures will be de- 
livered by Rev. T. P. Frost, of Montpelier; Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt, of Hyde Park, Mass. ; Principal 
J, M. Hitt, Hon. Frank Plumby, Superintendent 
Booth, Prof. Charles Dole, of Northfield, and 
other teachers and superintendents. 

The ladies of the W. C. T. U. will oceupy 
one-half day and evening in presenting the subject 
of ‘‘Scientific Temperance Instruction in Schools.”’ 
This work will be illustrated by class exercises 
from the Northfield school. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

— The legislative committee on education vis- 
ited the Boston evening high school last week, and 
made an official examination of the various depart- 
ments and classes. ‘The total registration for the 


term is 2394, a very large per cent. of the mem- 
bers being graduates of the city grammar schools. 
The committee expressed themselves in the highest 
terms of the advanced work the school is doing, 
and were as greatly surprised as pleased with the 
enlarged attendance and the zealous interest man- 
ifest in all classes and subjects. Principal Carri- 
gan stated that there were no rules nor regulations 
as to discipline; and during the term, with the 
very crowded attendance, he had recommended no 
ease for expulsion. The term will close the first 
Friday in March, with the graduation of students 
in phonography, and possibly other specialties. 

— The committee in charge of the Boston Mon- 
day Lecturship announce that the course for the 
present season will be opened in Tremont Temple, 
at noon, Monday, February Ist, by Joseph Cook, 
who will deliver eight lectures, on eight consecu- 
tive Mondays, taking up the subject of ‘‘ Vital 
Orthodoxy, at Home and Abroad.’’ 

— Mr. W. P. Thomson, a graduate of Madison 
University and the Columbia Law School, has 
been added to the faculty of Phillips Academy, 
Andover. The number of students this year ex- 


‘ceeds 300, requiring additional teaching force. 


— The annual report of the State Board 
of Edueation, just issued, shows that the Old 


‘|Commonwealth still pursues some of her “ no- 


tions’’ with unabated vigor. Her public schools 
are in an increasingly flourishing condition ; the 
ratio of attendance is 90 per cent. The aggre- 
gate expense of the year, including the erec- 
tion and the repairing of school-houses, was $7,- 
020,430; but this does not include some four hun- 
dred thousand dollars expended for deaf, dumb, 
and feeble-minded youth, and for the charitable 
and industrial schools. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— Meetings and meetings greet the teacher on 
every hand, but, how can she attend? Newport 
has happily solved the difficulty in the case of the 
State association meeting, and we hope her gen- 
erous example will be widely followed. We learn 
that, on motion of the superintendent,—Mr. G. A. 
Littlefield,—and vote of the board, the schools will 
be closed during the session of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, Jan. 28, 29, and 30. The 
teachers will be required to attend, and their fare 
will be paid one way, and also their membership 
fee in the Institute. May Mr. Littlefields be mul- 
tiplied in the land! 

— Among the students in the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athéns there is for the first 
time a lady, Miss Annie E. Peck, a graduate of 
the Providence high school, of the R. 1. State nor- 
mal, and of Michigan University. Miss Peck is 
a sister of Wm. T. Peck, principal of the classical 
department of the Providence high school, and is 
a fine Greek scholar, who has had much experience 
in teaching. This school this year has representa- 
tives from Michigan University, Harvard, and 
Yale. The work mainly consists of reading Greek 
at sight, and the study of archaeology by lectures 
and references to Greek authors, but principally by 
the personal examination of those indices of ancient 
Greek life that modern Greece so fortunately dis- 
closes. Besides this, the study of modern Greek 
is pursued with resident Greek teachers. 

CONNECTICUT, 
Council of Education. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Council of Education was held in Hartford on 
Saturday, Jan. 23. The report of the committee 
on the subject of ‘* Supervision ’’ was the order of 
the day. This topic was discussed at the last 
meeting and referred to a committee consisting of 
M. A. Warren, G. W. Flint, and A. B. Fifield. for 
restatement. This committee reported as follows : 


We believe, heartily, that the teacher makes the 
school, but we believe, too, that good teaching is 
made better by helpful supervision. We believe 
that our country schools are suffering from a lack 
of good teachers; but we think that the teaching 
is not poor because the teachers have no desire to 
improve, but poor because they do not know how 
to improve. he State hears his call for light, 
and once or twice a year gives him a lighted candle 
at gatherings called *‘ teachers’ meetings.’’ If, in 
addition, he could have the direction of a wise, 
painstaking, helpful, and sympathetic supervision, 
it would, in our opinion, soon be seen that the 
careless teacher would become interested, the in- 
terested teacher would become enthusiastic, and 
the enthusiastic teacher would soon bring better 
results. The wise supervisor will call his teachers 
together for counsel, at least once a month, as a 
general summons his subordinates and plans his 
campaigns. He will not undertake everything, 
but, with the cordial approval of his subordinates, 
he will attempt one thing, and that one thing shall 
be the thing most needful to be done, and the thing 
he attempts he sticks to until he sees results, The 
teachers feel beside them, and supporting them and 
leading them, his strong and inspiring presence. 
We feel, therefore, that our influence should hear- 
tily be given to the support of the plan proposed 
by the Board of Education; viz , that the law be 
so amended as to give boards of education and 
boards of school visitors the power to delegate the 
entire supervision of their schools to one person, 
said person to be, or not to be, a member of their 
board. We believe, too, that power should be 
given to such boards to delegate this supervision to 
a fit and suitable person, even though he may al- 
ready have the charge of the schools in some ad- 
joining town. 

Diseussion followed, and it was finally decided 
that the committee put a report in pamphlet form 
for circulation. 

Having disposed of the report, the council took 
up the subject ‘‘ Overpressure,’’ which was dis- 
eussed by Prins. Brown, Carroll, Graves, Bartley, 
Dr. Barnard, and others. 

The following officers were elected, and then the 
council adjourned to meet on Feb. 6, at the same 
place: Pres.—N. N. Bishop, of Norwich. Vice- 
Pres. — G. W. Flint, of Collinsville. Sec. and 
Treas.—A. B. Fifield, of New Haven. Ex. Com. 
—F. F. Barrows, of Hartford; A. B. Morrill, of 
New Rritain ; A. P. Somes, of Danielsonville ; 
H. R. Monteith, ex-officio. 

— Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, the labor commis- 
sioner, has organized a class of graduate Yale stu- 
dents at New Haven to study the “ relations of 
political economy to legislation.’’ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 

Dr. Jos. Holt, New Orleans, La., says: ‘‘I 
have frequently found it of excellent service in 
cases of debility, loss of appetite, and in convales- 
cence from exhaustive illness, and particularly of 
service in treatment of women and children.”’ 


Every Day applications are received 
at H. B. Bryant’s Chicago Business Col- 
lege for competent young men and women 
to take important situations in the great 
railroad, insurance, and other offices of the 
Western cities. Intelligent men and wo- 
men, with a practical knowledge of busi- 
ness, are always in demand. 


PREMIUM COLUMN. 


(Look for a new announcement each week.) 


HOLLYER’S *« GREAT « PICTURE. 
Premium No. 2. 


‘AUVUAI'T SIH NI MOTIAIDNO'T AUNAP 


This superb steel engraving, 24 x 32 
inches in size, will be sent postpaid to each 
subscriber to THe JouRNAL who sends 
us a new subscriber, with $2.50, for 1886. 

The central figure is that of the GREAT 
Port. He is seated on the right of a 
circular table, which is strewn with his 
books and writing materials. The sur- 
reundings are harmonious and symmet- 
rical. The artisan is in his workshop. 
Aside from being the workshop of our 
immortal poet, it was the room in which 
Gen. GrorGe Wasuineton made his 
head-quarters directly after the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. 

LonereLLow’s Brrrupay, Fer. 27. 

Address at once, 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


See our Premium in JoURNAL, Jan. 21, 1886. 


AN encouraging sign is the large salaries 
offered in the West for good primary and 
intermediate teachers. The Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association of Chicago (170 State 
Street) already has calls for teachers in 
these grades, for the fall, at salaries of 
from $65 to $75 per month. : 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES. 


BRIEFER COURSE. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ira Remsen, Professor in the Yohns 
Hopkins Univ. 12m0. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for begi ‘ 
method. eginners and on the experimental 


A copy sent toa teacher for examination with a 
vew to class use, on receipt of 70 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEw worE. 


—6 CENTS.— 


Send six cents to €. O. PERRY, 114 


& 116 Wabash Ave., Chicago, for a 
copy of 


“The Booksellers’ Assistant and 
Librarians’ Guide.’ 


best classified descriptive catalogue of 
mer sey iscelianeous Books, suitable for public and 
me hy raries, ever published in this country. 
Ppt TBRARIANS’ GUIDE” directs you at once, by 
pbs ae Classification, to any department you may 
up. It is invaluable to Teachers, Libra- 
ps i ibrary Committees, doing for them the ar- 
logues, and oe the various publishers’ cata- 
Guan conan ng them to find what they want 
a... Booksellers’ Assistant and Librarians’ 
me will be sent postpaid to any book-buyer or 
rary Committee on receipt of 6 cents. 
R. aye have any new, shop-worn, or second-hand 
Books to exchange, send for school-book cat- 
slogue and terms of exchange, 


“THE CITIZEN.” 


FIRST NUMBER READY. 

It will be devoted to the discussion of questions of 
popular interest relating to citizenship aud govern- 
ment, and will be edited by members of the American 
Institute of Civics. It will be the aim of the publishers 
to make it a useful auxiliary tothe hopeful influences 
now at work for the elevation of ~ erhy sentiment 
upon matters of public importance. ile it will num- 
ber among its contributors many of the ablest writers 
upon po) tico-economic questions, it is intended that 
its pages shail especially represent the thought of the 
young men of the day, to whom it will especialiy speak, 
and among whom it finds its warmest friends and sup- 
porters. Subscription price, $1.50. Specimen numbers 
will be sent to any address upon application, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


SHORT QUOTATIONS, 


For Memory Exercises in Schools and Families, also 
for Autograph Albums, 
Edited by Grorae C. C. Hopes, A.M. 
Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price, 15 cente. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMVANY, 
555 6 Philadelphia, Pa. 


CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


We have just issued our new Cata- 
logues of Teachers’ Aid and Books for 
Schooland Home Entertainments. 
Sent gratis on application. 

HENRY A. YOUNG &CO., 
saan 55 Franklin St, Boston, Mass 


A RARE CHANCE! 
A Principal wanted for an Endowed Boarding School 
within fifty miles of Buston. A convenient bailding of 
fifty rooms, in good repair, free of rent. together with 
the income of $10,000. Applicant must be experienced 
and successful teacher. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. ©. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston 


655 
000 ENVELOPES with your name, business, 
1 and address printed thereon, for only $1 00 ; 


0, 0. PERRY, 114 & 116 Wabash Ave., Cu10AGo. 


500, 60 cts ; 250, 35 cts. ; 100, 20 cents. 
"address A. H. GORELL, Bloomsburg, Penn. 


PATENTED DEU. Sth, 1885. 
NUMBER TABLETS for Supplementary Work in Arithmetic, 


By A. W. POTTER, MS, and T. J. McCONNON, Ph.D, 


Number Tablets, Nos., 1. to 12, per doz., : : - : : $ .72 
Number Tablets, No. A, - .38 
Answers to Number Tablets (pamphlets), percopy, - - ‘ - 12 


In preparation, Algebra Tablets, Nos. I, II, III, per dozen, . : . e 105 
Each Tablet consists of 50 es of examples, perforated and to be detached and handed in by pupils,—with 

from five to fifteen pages of biank paper. 

Orders for mail shipment must be accompanied by six cents in stamps for each Tablet. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS, for Sepplementary Work, arranged for schools of all grades. In 
twelve parts, each containing 56 sheets ; 50 sheets ot from five to ten exercises to be written out on sheet below, 
which is perforated, to be detached and handed in to teacher. Numbers 1, 2,% are beautifully illustrated with 
appropriate pictures No. 2 contains 16 ges of Script, expressly drawn and engraved for this series. Num- 
bers 1 to 4 are also ruled on a scale of thirds, like copy-books, with double ruling. Numbers 4 to 12 have sin- 
gle ruling, perdozer 72 cts. 


ta Descriptive catalogue forwarded on application, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


107 Chambers 8t., 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 327 Sansome St.,8anFran. 209 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


EDs: 


~~ Our Seed Warehouses, the largest in 
Now York, are fitted up with every ap- 
plianco for the prompt and carefal 
filling of orders. 

Our Catalogue for 1886, of 140 pages, containing colored plates, descriptions and illustrations 
of tho NEWEST, BEST and RAREST SEEDS and PLANTS, will bo mailed on receipt of 


G cts. (in stamps) to cover postage. 
31 Cortlandt 


Our Green-house Establishment at 
City is most in 

merica, Bales, on 
Plants. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, &,37 cor 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 
Humor in Animals. - 
The Master of L’Etrange. - 
Delsarte System of Dramatic Expression. 
The Humbler Poets. - 
Aztian: History of New Mexico, etc. - - - 
an | Lessons in German: The Cumulative Method. 
Outline of Psychology. - - - 
Outlines of Congregational History. - - 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. - - - 
Wonders of the Sun. - - - - - - 
Wonders of Art and Ageheosiogy- - - - 
Wonders of Man and Nature: under and Lightning. 
Wonders of Science: Acoustics. - - : - 
Wonders of Man and Nature: Wonderful Escapes. 
Wonders of Art and Archaeology: Pompeii & Pompeiians. 
Popular Government. - - - - 
The Industrial Situation. - - - - - 
Outlines of Universal History. - - 
Valentino. - - - - 
How to be Happ though Married. - 
Problems in Philosophy. - 
Story ofthe Jews. - - - - 
Ericsson's Destroyer and Sub-marine Gun. 
Greek - - - 
The Greek Islands and Turkey after the War. - 


Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. - 
Letters to a Daughter. - - - - 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Beard G. P. Putnam's Sons, N Y, 82.5 
Hall T B Peterson & Brothers, Phila, 1 2 
Stebbins Edgar S Werner, N Y, 2 
Thompson Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chicago, 2 00 
Beckwith Ginn & Co, Boston, 115 

reyspring ppleton & Co, 
Lotze Ginn & Co, Boston, 00 
Huntington Cong 8 8 and Pub Soc, Boston, 
Frage AS Barnes & Co, New York. 
Guillemin Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y, 1 00 
Phi son 1 00 
Ra au 1 00 
Whiteing fe 100 

aine Henry Holt & Co, N Y, 275 
Schoenhof G P Putnam's Sons, N Y, 1 00 
Fisher Ivison.Blakeman,Taylor & Co,NY3 00 
Astor Chas Scribner’s Sons, N y, 
Bascom G P Putnam's Sons, N Y, 1 50 
Hosmer “ “ 1 50 
Ja ues “ 50 
Zeller Henry Holt & Co’ N Y, 175 
Field Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y, 1 50 
Harding Ginn & Co, Boston, 50 
Starrett Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chicago, 75 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE commend to the careful attention of stu- 
dents and classical teachers the advertisement of 
our esteemed friend and fellow-workers in the 
cause of sound education,—Dr. E, R. Humphreys. 
His great and continuous success at Harvard, Am- 
herst, Williams, and other colleges is attested by 
presidents and professors, and these and many of 
our most respected clergymen commend his and 
Mrs. Humphreys’ kind and judicious care of the 
young. As Dr. Humphreys only receives a very 
few private pupils, his terms are necessarily higher 
than those of schools, but we feel sure that the 
return value is very satisfactory. We can attest 
from personal knowledge, the great benefit re- 
ceived by two ladies of good position who were 
formerly members of his family as resident pupils. 


ALDEN & Co., publishers, Boston, are a first- 
class firm to work for, reliable and successful. 
Agents will do well to write to them at once. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage, by stopping at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 

popeengess arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward per day. Enro- 
m Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strictly first 
4 otel in the Le Guest’s baggage delivered to and 

Grand Central Depot. free. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the im- 
portant announcement of Henry Carey Baird & 
Co., the leading industrial publishers and import- 
ers of the United States, 810 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia. Baird’s ‘‘ Books for Practical Men,’’ on 
the last page of THE JOURNAL, cover a wide 
field, and are among the most useful and reliable 
ever published. 

They have just prepared a Handbook of Use- 
ful Tables, for lumbermen, farmers, and mechan- 
ies, which contain directions for finding the inter- 
est on any sum at 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 percent. Ta- 
bles of interest at 6 per cent.; wages per month 
and week ; board or rent per week; board; scant- 
ling and plank measure ; cubic contents of square 
and round timber; cubic contents of round timber 
when squared; logs reduced to inch board meas- 
ure; standard contents of logs; wood measure in 
load and pile; cost of wood; cost of lumber; 
weight of grains per bushel ; contents of granaries, 
bins, ete. ; capacity of cisterns ; weight of seasoned 
lumber per 1,000 feet; weight of solids per cubic 
foot ; liquors per gallon ; wood per cord ; length of 
nails and number in a pound; and other valuable 


tables, besides miscellaneous and useful informa- 
tion, ete. In one volume; 32mo, boards, 184 
pages; price, 25 cents; by mail, free of postage, 
to any address in the world. Send for deseriptive 
eatalogue and price list. 


EQUATORIAL MouNTED TELESCOPE, 6-inch 
objective, in perfect order, for sale cheap, at your 
own price. Joun Hammes, Keokuk, Ia. 


For Clothes Rooms in School-houses, the ar- 
rangement for hanging the clothing of the pupils 
is generally very inadequate, and the capacity of 
these rooms is quite too small. The hats and gar- 
ments are often hung over each other, or allowed 
to fall upon the floor. By the use of The Warren 
Wardrobe Hook these difficulties are entirely rem- 
edied. The long, prong hooks, extending out from 
the wall, will receive almost any number of gar- 
ments, provided they are furnished with proper 
loops. We have personally tested these hooks, 
and find them very economical of space, and a 
sure protection against injury of hats and clothes. 


For samples and prices, address The Wardrobe 
Hook Co., 175 Tremont Street, Boston. In another 
ee of THE JOURNAL will be found an illus- 
trated announcement of these incomparable hooks. 
Read it and try them at once. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Knowledge is noble in proportion as it is pro- 
lifie,-in proportion as it quickens the mind to the 
acquisition of higher truth, —W. E. Channing. 

— I have suffered from Catarrh to such an ex- 
tent that I had to bandage my head to quiet the 
pain. I was advised by Mr. Brown, of Ithaca, to 
try Ely’s Cream Balm. when suffering with Ca- 
tarrh er Cold in the head I have never found its 
equal.—C. A. Cooper, Danby, N. Y. Apply 
with finger. Price 50 cents. 


— To do nothing is physical rest ; to be engaged 
in full activity is the rest of the soul. 
F. W. Robertson. 


Scorr’s EMULSION oF PuRE Cop LIVER OIL, 
witH Hypopuospuites, is Very Palatable and 
Agrees with the Stomach. Dr. J. Wobring, of 
Newark, Ohio, says: ‘* I have used Scott’s Emul- 


sion in comparison with the plain oil and acid emul- 
sions, and find it to agree much better with the 
stomach and give better results in the diseases in 
which Cod Liver Oil is useful.’’ 


— Nothing useless is or low, 
Each thing in its place is best, 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


— LIKE THE FACE OF A CLOCK, THE CON- 
dition of the skin indicates the regularity or irreg- 
ularity of the internal machinery. If troubled 
with Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Boils, or any other 
form of external inflammation, expel its cause from 
the blood with Dr. Richmond’s Samaritan Nervine. 
$1.50, at Druggists. 

— We judge ourselves by what we feel capable 
of doing, while others judge us by what we have 
already done. — Kavanagh. 


— Ihave used Ely’s Cream Balm for dry Ca- 
tarrh (to which every Eastern person is subject who 
comes to live in a high altitude). It has proved a 
cure in my case.—B. F. M. WEEKS, Denver, Col. 
Easy to use. Price 50 cents. 


— Oh, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know erelong, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


— A German writer says, one should every day 
read a fine poem, look upon an excellent picture, 
hear a little good music, and speak a few sensible 
words. Esterbrook adds, use his Steel Pens. 


— To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind that builds 
for aye. — Wordsworth. 


ADVICE TO Motners. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep b 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cheru 
awakes as “‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all Bong relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 


— Thrice fortunate he to whom circumstance is 
made easy ; whom fate visits with gentle trial, and 
kindly heaven keeps out of temptation. 


CATABRRH and BRONCHITIS CUREDe 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that Joath- 
some disease, Catarrh ,and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any enff-rer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam 
envelope to Dr. J. Flynn & Co., 117 East 15th 8t., New 
York, wil) receive the receipt free of charg>. 


— Studious to please, yet not ashamed to fail. 
—Sam. Johnson. 


12Our New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers system for conducting schools 
in good, quiet order. h set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromo excelsior. merit and credit cards, price per set, $1 
half set 50 cta. new designs prize, reward and gift 
medals, didlomas, school 4, reward, excelsior, merit, 
credit, birthday, friendship, Christmas, scri ture, fine 
gilt cards. d. 


E ART Co. Wann, Pa. 


FOR ALL! $5 to 88 por day easi- 


set samples 20c. All t 
FIN 


ViOKERY, Augusta, Maine, 


Lippincott’s Popular 
Series of Readers. 


“Cultivate a Taste for Reading as 
a Source of Knowledge.” 


Evidence that the books meet the wants 
of progressive educators : 


Adopted for use in . 
City of New York, 

City of Philadelphia. 
City of Cambridge, Mass. 
City of Salem, Mass. 
City of Newburyport, Mass. 


City of Rockland, Me. | 


City of Keene, N. H. 
City of Meadville, Pa. | 


And hundreds of towns throughout the 
country. 


Lippincott’s Popular 
Spelling-Book. 
A copy will be sent on receipt of 20 cts. 


Several features peculiar to this 
book are deserving cf special considera. 
tion, as they make it very different from 
the ordinary spelling- Book. 


(1.) The principle of comparison and 
contrast has been generally observed 
in the selection of the words in the les. 
sons. 

(2) The words given are those in com- 
mon use — those most commonly 
misspelled, 

(3 words have been selected 
and classified with great care. 

(4) The eve graded, and 
many are given in scrip 

(5 Greer attention is paid to Hom- 
onymes” thanin any other work with 
which we are acquainted. 

(6) Free use has been made of * Liter- 
ary Gems,” mostly from English poetry. 
These are dependent on the lesson, and 
are intended to illustrate the use of the 
words, and to serve for memorizing. 


Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for introduction and examination. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 & 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


F. M. AMBROSE, XN. Z. Agent, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


Born Fes. 27, 1807. > 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Diep Marcu 24, 1882. 


Material for the Celebration on Feb. 27 of the Anniversary of 


A 4-page Biographical Sketch. 


With a portrait of the Poet and a picture of his 
house. 1 cent. 


Leaflets, illustrated. 1 rove suects, 


and in a pamphlet. Either form, 24 cts. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish 


DRAMATIZED. 15 cents, 
Tris provides a simple, instructive, and highly in- 


teresting entertainment of about an hoar in length. 


Longfellow's Birthday. 


The Atlantic Life-size Portrait. 


80 cents. 


Two Fine Steel Portraits (tees: 


25 ceuts each. 


he ong fellow Calendar sor 1886. 
Long fellow's Residence. 


A colored lithograph of the historic mansion 
Washington's Headquarters’’) at Cambridge, in 
which Mr. Longfellow lived for forty years. Size 
12x16. Price 50 cts. 


Of the numerous editions of Longfellow’s works, the following are recommended 


for making prepsration for a Rirthday Celebration : 


edies), $1 70. 


he 15-cent editions of HYPERION, OUTRE MER, EVANGELINE, THE CHILDREN’S HOUR and 
twenty other selections, THE SONG Of HIAWATHA (in two parts); THE MODEKN CLASSIC 40-cent 
Edition of Favorite Poems ; and the HOUSEHULD EDITION of the 


‘oems (complete, excepting the Trag- 


Any of these publications will be sent to teachers postpaid, on receipt of the prices pamed. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


3UST PUBLISHED: 


OUTLINES 


— or — 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


colored, and many of them folded. 


The lucid arrangement, together with the use of different sizes of . 
gether a great amount of matter wi'hin a brief compass, and in a readable f 


By GeorGE PARK FisHER, D.D., LL.D., 


This work, designed as a text-book and for private reading. is a clear and condensed narrative, brought down 
to the present year, comprising not only a record of political events, but also a sketch of the progress of litera- 
tare, art, and science, from the beginning of bistory to the present time. 

It contains fall lists of books for reading and reference, and is furnished with 32 historical maps,— mostly 


of Yale College. vol. 8vo. 690 pages. 


has rendered it possible to bring to- 
orm. 


Extra cloth Binding with leather back, Price by mail, postage free, $3.00. 
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IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


Improved Geographical 


and Historical Charts, 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS IN EACH SET. 


COVER THE WHOLE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY and UV. 8S. BISTORY. 
Unequaled in preparing Teachers quickly for examination in above branches, 


Remit $1 00 for sample set of either kind, with our liberal terms to agents. 
FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 25 and 27 N. High Street, Colambus, Ohio. 


“HAVE YOU SEEN THEM?” 
Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 


Allen’s Composition Books, 
- Continental Readers (1 to 4), 


Continental Copy Books, 


(Intermediate Course of 4 Numbers makes a complete set,) 


Continental 


Primary Physiology, 


Campbell’s Combination Blanks,. 
Economic Class Record. 


Send fer specimen pages and circulars. 


DANIEL VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers 8t., N. Y. City. 


| 
| 
| 
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by Mathew Carey, 1785. Centennial, January 25th, 1885. 


“BAIRD’S BOOKS 


FOR 


PRACTICAL MEN 


new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
acientifie Books, 96 pages 8vo. Catalogue of Books 
on Steam and the Steam Engine, Mechanics,Machioery, 
and Dynamical Engineering, and a Catalogue of Books 
on Civil Eogiveezing, Bridge-Building, Strength of Ma- 
terial, Railroad Coostruction, ete. A catalogue ofa 
Miscellaneous Collection of Practical and scientific 
Books, a list of Books on Electro-Metallurgy, etc. A 
Catalogue of Rooks relating to Electrical Science, List 
of Leading Books on Metai Mining, Metallurgy, Mine:- 
alogy, Assaying, Chemical Analysis,etc. List of Books 
on Dyeing, Calico Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Wool- 
Manufacture; and two Catalogaes of Books and 
Pamphlets on Social Science, Political Economy, Pro- 
tection, Free Trade, and the Tariff, etc.; and other Cat- 
a'ogues and Circulars, the whole covering every branch 
of Science applied to the arts, sent free and free of post. 
age to amy one in any part of the world who will furnish 
i ress. 
nee HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Bo-ksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPBIA, VA. 


HARVARD CLASS OF ’85. 


Wented next Autumn, in a (1 ssical Lostitute in 
Pennsylvania, one of your class, to teach Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics, Salery not large, but experience 


ed. Apply to 
eee HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
555 3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


WANTED, 


ers and successful agents to introduce “ Dr, 
— COMMENTARY ” on the New Testament, in 
every county. It gives both versions, with notes on 
the revised text. It has alternate blank leaves for per- 
sonal annotation, fine illustrations, excellent maps, 
charts, etc. 
These who sold “ HrroHOOCK’S ANALYSIS” or 
Kirro’s History ” sheuld investigate, A few Gen- 
eral Agents wanted. Address 
Cc. F. ALDEN & C@O., Pub'ishers, 
554d 31 Milk Street, Boston. 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
Inflamm ation, 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
Aquick Relief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BALM 


bas gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing all 


other preparations. A 
HAY = FEVER particle is applied to each 
nostril; no pain; agreeable touse. Price 50c, by {mail 


or at druggists. Rend for circular. 
ELY RROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 
COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. BSeven Coll and 
Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the 


OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 

Entrance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ 

courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 


esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 844 az 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTR. For Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANN A.M. 
Frinelpal, 69 Chester Bqaare, Boston, Mes. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent ad tages. 
Address CuAs, C, BRAGDON, Principal. a5 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOUCL, estab 

lished for the advancement of art ed on anc 

eainie of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 

f. or circular and further particulars apply at th: 

1679 Washington 8t. House), ton. 
1 G. H. BARTLETT, Principat. 

ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

AT Woromstrer. For Both Sexes. 


Particulars, address 
%. H. Russe, Principal. 
NORMAL 8UHOOL, 

The sens FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 1 
dress Miss circulars, etc., ad 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Masa, 
For catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M 


WORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 

or Catalogues, address the Prin.’ D. B, HaGan, Ph.D 

For catalogues, address J. G. SOOTT. 153 


STATE NORMAL SCACOL, 
VIDENOB, R. I. 

course of study, 3 years. A and Ad 

i or special classes of students. Address 

Circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE desire to remind our readers that the pres- 
ent address of Joseph Zentmeyer whose card ap- 
pears every other week in THE JOURNAL, is 209 
South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, where he 
keeps in stock a large assortment of his incom- 
parable Microscopes, Microscopic Apparatus, and 
Optical Instruments. Mr. Zentmeyer has been 
for over forty years the manufacturer of Astro- 
nomical Instruments and Microscopes, and has a 
reputation that is world-wide. For the thirty-two 
years that he has been located in Philadelphia he has 


personally adjusted every instrument himself, and 
has won his fame by fidelity and skill. He makes 
microscopes ranging all the way from $38 to $1,000. 
Send for his illustrated price list, just published. 


ON the last page of Tur JoURNAL, fourth 
column, will be found a new announcement of 
J. Fischer & Bro., music publishers, No. 7 
Bible House, Fourth Avenue, New York, of 
special valne to all interested in musical instruc- 
tion. Fischer’s Practical Organist isan admirable 
work, consisting of two volumes, and containing 
350 preludes, ete., by the best European compos- 
ers. It is valuable to the student of organ play- 
ing,—probably the best in use. They have also 
pubMshed thirty Sacred Choruses for Soprano, 
Alto, Tenor, and Bass, for the service of church 
and private devotion, selected and arranged by 


F. C, Mayer; price, 50 cents. In variety and 
excellence these choruses are of the most inviting 
character. We advise our readers to send to Fis- 
cher & Brother for their catalogue. Address 7 
Bible House, New York City. 


ON the top of the first column of the second 
page of THe JOURNAL, each week, may be 
found the important card of W. H. Walmsley 
& Co., sole American agents of R. & J. Beck of 
London. This firm are known the world over 
for their Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 
and Implements. Messrs. W. H. Walmsley & 
Co.'s illustrated catalogues are published in five 
parts as below, either of which will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 
Part I.: Microscopes, Microscopical Apparatus, 
and Accessories. Part II.: Telescopes, Opera, 
Field, and Marine Glasses. Part III. : Spectacles 
and Eye-glasses, with directions for fitting all 
sights. Part 1V.: Photographic Cameras and 
Apparatus for Amateurs. Part V.: Meteorolog- 
ical Instruments, Thermometers, Barometers, etc. 
They have also issued a condensed catalogue of 
32 pages, which will be mailed to any address in 
the world free on application. The list of pre- 
pared objects iu every department of science, test 
and type plates, rulings on glass, ete., is now is- 
sued in a separate pamphlet of thirty-two pages, 
which will be sent free on application. This ad- 
mirable classification enables persons to send for 
just the articles they need. Remember the ad- 
dress is W. H. Walmsley & Co., 1016 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


ApAms’ ScHooL SOLAR CAMERA is a cheap 
and excellent apparatus for illustrating geography, 
history, etc., by throwing pictures on the screen 
with sunlight. Superintendent Harrington of New 
Bedford calls it the most valuable auxiliary of 
grammar school instruction, — except the black- 
board,—ever devised ; and Dr. Wm. T. Harris 
says of it: ‘‘ Its slight cost, in addition to its ex- 
cellence, will, 1 hope, induce all schools to possess 
it.”’ 

Jonun Cuurcu & Co., Cincinnati, O., are con- 
stantly publishing the choicest new music, vocal 
and instrumental. The latest publications are : 
** By Silver Seas,’’ morceau brilliante, for piano, 
by Hester Morley; ‘‘ Alpine Glow,’’ by Wilhelm 
Heister, op. 242, for the piano forte; ‘* By the 
Way,”’’ schottische, by Fred Herz; ‘* Alpine Rose,"’ 
idyl, by Wenzel Schuster, op. 21. Songs: ‘* An 
Invitation,’’ by Violet Hunt; pastoral in Landler 
form, by C. C. Guilford, ‘‘ Among the Blue Wis- 
consin Hills’’; ballad, words and music, by Mrs. 
Agnes E. Mitchell, ‘“‘ Always Meet me With a 
Kiss”; or ‘‘ Sweet Little Wife of Mine,’’ words 
by Frank Dumont, music by W. S. Mullaly; ‘‘ A 
Bird in Hand,’’ words by Fred E. Weatherby, 
music by Joseph L. Roeckel ; and six popular 
songs by John t. Rutledge: ‘‘ Dreamy Eyes Have 
Gone to Sleep,”’ song and chorus, 35 cents; “‘I 
Bring the Trusting Heart of Old,” a ballad of the 
highest order, 50 cents; “* Happy Times in Dixie 
Fo’ De War,”’ a striking plantation song and cho- 
rus, 35 cents; ‘‘ Let Me Kiss Those Tears Away,” 
song and chorus, 35 cents; ‘‘ Sweet Little Face 
in the Cradle,’’ song and chorus, 35 cents; ‘‘ Oh, 
You Giddy Thing,’’ comic song, 30 cents. 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


R.I. Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Address Rion. & Aurra. Princinals 


488. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston 

arses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 

Aronitecture, Chemistry, and Nat. Historr. 
ALEBE, Prest. Jas P.MUNBROE Sec’y’ 


GRAMMAR TEACHERS, 


(LADIES) 
Graduates from the Normal School, with successfal 
experience, are in great demand at this agency. Now is 
the time for all such as desire promotion to register 
with the N. E. Bureau of Education. 


Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston, "Mass 


Teachers’ Agencies, | Teachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with Teachers for every 
department of work. Correspondence solicited with experienced Teachers ca- 
pable of filling responsible positions at good salaries. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. | 


Teachers are cha only for what they get. They 
will see that our object is to fill vacancies. Form for 
stamp. EMPLOYERS s erved without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the lergest supply of Good 
Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting any but those who are suitable. 
R. E, AVERY, 

American School Bureau 
539 2 West 14th 8t., N. ¥. 

TEACHERS’ 

H. HESSE AGENCY, 

36 West Bist Street, New Vork City, 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov- 
ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 
in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 


References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Burean, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them. 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers, Address 

M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 
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EST TEACHERS, aca ronntan, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 


School and Kindergarten Material, eto. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERIOAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll , schools, and families supericr 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Goverr- 
esses for of instruction; recommen s 
good schools rents. Call on or address 

RS. M. J. YOUNG- FULTON, 


ant Union Square, New York. 
THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 


vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


240 (1) 


(Both Sexes} 


Teachers’ Bureau 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Musicians, 
etc.,to Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches, 
Also Book keepers, Stenograpters, Copyists, to Busi- 
ness Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALARY BY THE 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of New England, 


75 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS wishing good Teachers are in- 
vited to call, or write for candidates. 


TEACHERS wishing engagements for the winter 
should obtain our circa at once. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS, ana 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools Free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
E. MIRIAM COVRIERE, 
31 EK, 17th St , bet, Broadway and 4th Ave , N. Y. City. 


“Tt affords me pleasure to state that the Penn’a Ed. 
Bureau furnished usa teacher who is rendering satis- 
faction in her department. We consider the Bureau 
OONSOCIENTIOUS and RELIABLE in the representations 
it makes and the teachers it furnishes.”’ 

Dr. NATHAN C, SOHAEFFER, 
Prin Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 


For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 
L. LANDIS, Manager, 

520 eow 631 Hamilton St., Allentown, 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
EsTABLISHED IN 188. 

Rome, Ga., MAROH 10, 1885, 
During the pest two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. 1 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to correspond with 

bim. L. R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College, 
Teachers wishing to South can not afford to over- 


look this Agency. 8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
eow South Cherry 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE Bridge Teachers’ Agency of Boston 
invites experienced and successful 


TEACHERS 


seeking a change or better positions to send 
postal for blank. [2"COLLEGES, SCHOOLS 
and Families promptly supplied, without 
charge, with best teachers. Schoo! properties sold. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CoO., 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. P.O. Box 1868, 


DO YOU WANT, AT A 
BARGALN, 


A GREELY TRANSIT SURV«YOR'S COMPASS, manufac- 
tured in Troy, N. ¥, ; with tripod and leveling head ; 
a No. 18 telescope with level and clamps, six foot pose, 
33 feet iron chain, six foot flagstaff, marking p'ns, scale, 
tape measure, magnifyer, ana microscope,— only been 


used four times? Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
535 3 Somerset &t.. B 


Good Teachers Should Know 


Trat many f their number are wane! to take respcen- 
sible positions the coming season. Those desirivug more 
advanced work or better salary should write for appli- 
cation form. We represent all departments of instruc. 
tion. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
W. and N. W. TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Elmburst (Ch cago), Ill. 


T. S. DENNISON Publishes, 


i63 Randolph St., CHICACO, 


School and Parlor Tableaux........ 
Dialect Readings. by H. M. Soper. The latest, 


Scrap Book Readings; the choicest pieces. Very 
pular. (4.Nos) Price per number.......... 
Shadow Pictures and Pantomimes, by Sarah L. 
Work and Piay, by Mary J. 
Wax Figger Show of Mrs. Jarley......-. 
Dialogues from Dickens ........... 


An Iron Crown, a new novel .....-. 
Man, by G. D. Lind. 750 pp., beautifully i!lustrated, 
Teachers’ Library. Stands at the very head of all 
books forteachers. Endorsed by Twenty State 
Supts. Pagesfree. Agents wanted .........-. 3 00 
Also, One Hundred Plays for schools and clnbs. Cat- 
alogue free. £47 j (m) 


School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


a6 15 Bromfield St., Boston: 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. 


120 . Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 
wits Pariety of short, plain, and simple 
dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 13. 


The latest and best ood 
es. Paper, 29 cts.; Cloth, 50 cts. 
be sent in Paper binding for $3.00; Clo’ . 
“This is the best series of the kind published.” 
=School Bulletin, Syracuse, New York. 


Shoemaker’s Dialogues. 


ae. Paper, 60 cts.; Cloth,$1.00. Provision 

fs made for all ages and all occasions. 

“In variety this best book 
the kind,”—Christian Union, N. Y. 

ax Sold by the leading booksellers, or mailed 

‘apon recei 


pt of price. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 
Publication Departm’t 1416 Chestnut Street, 


The Matienal School of Oratory, Philadeiphie. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


In a Western College, a firat-class Lady Teacher of 
Elocutiou and Latin. Salary $1000. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


555 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 
Chromo, Gold Scrap, loop Fri &c , Cards 
sent, post-paid, for 6c. Conn, Card 
orks, Hartford, 554 2s 
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APPLETONS’ STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


Prepared by LYMAN D. SMITH. 
LEAD-PENCIL COURSE, 3 Nos. SHORT COURSE, 7 Nos. 
SHORT COURSE (Tracing), 2 Nos. GRAMMAR COURSE, 7 Nos. 
LEADING FEATURES. 
1, Writing made the ression of thought. Word,, 5. Graded columns, whereby the increasing scope of 
and sentence » constituting interesting | movement enables the pupil to gradually and naturally 


lessons. 
2. Writing taught synthetically. No tedious drills on | *quire the fore-arm movement. 
le 6. Better gradation than is found in any other 


parts of letters or isolated letters. 
dri:l, whereby acquire with | series, 
the moveme 
ry Stoemenaes style of writing which leads a pu- 7. a are in accordance with the modern methods of 


pil to draw rather than to write. 
This system, thu« dealing with whole letters, words, and sentences, rapidly advances 


the pupil by steps that are natural, progressive, graded, clear, and atiractive, 
e@” Full description of system, and specimen copies, sent on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Barnes’ Brief-History Series, HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 


Untsod Senseo, Copy), $1.00 PUBLISH 


Aucient P lles,.... .......(8a 1.00 
Mediwval aud Modern Peoples“ 1.00 


For the Household and Reference: 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 
I. SCHOOL EDITION, in f volumes, sold 


Barnes’ Popular Uistery of the United 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
States. One volume. 800 pages. 320 paper covers. 


Engraviogs and 12 Steel Pilates. 
teachers, $3.50 Il, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 


JUST PUBLISHED. volumes, elegant library style, sold in sets; 
A new Graded Primary United States History care- cloth 00; half-calf . 

fully graded for intermediate classes. 226 pages. 61 $00 

illustrations. 9 maps. I6mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents.! For new il . strated circular, address 

A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 


“The book before us is a rare specimen of whata 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


school text-book should be. It is written in a clear, 493 
easy style, is well in the lay-out of its chap- 
ters and sections, and seizes upon the most important 


and essential points,so that it is full of interest to 

Young minds.” — New England Journal of DIAS. 
Of the 3 great encyclopedias, Johnson's alone bas 
*, For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications | just been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, atan expense of over $60,000. Itis complete 
Wille New in 8 royal octavo vols (over 800 pages each); it has 30 
H. B. CaRRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. | Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same ; it con- 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, | much ; tt ts far more satisfactory, tn 
*/ less than half as much ; it is far more satisfuctory, in 
AGENCY FOR —— . 
every respect, than the Britanica. Teechers can earn 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S. STEIGER’S, LOCK- $75 a week. For ter 1 outiit, 


WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Lowpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIpsio PUBLICATIONS. Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 

Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York, 


Subscription & Foreign Periodicals. 
OLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Brosaway. 


ABRL SCHOENHOF, 
NEW YORK. 


Gis 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
‘Ss NEW 
MONROE Ss READERS. and Readers; 


Leighton’s History ef Rome; 
tHe VERY LATEST, Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


Keetel's French Course; 
Beed and Keilogg’s Graded Lessons in Eu- 
lish and Migher Lessens in English ; 
CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN Improve. | @8tchison’s Fhysiology and Mygiene ; 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. I. SMITH. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 

ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO. introduction to Chemical 
PHILADELPHIA, PA — 3. 


Send for catalogue. 
123 Murray and 27 Warren Sircet, New York, 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational NEW BOTANY. 


ing Organograpby, Histo'ogy, Vegetable Physiology, 
A of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent,/ systematic Botany, and EoomoMio W 
BOTANY. B 
to teachers by the author on receipt of half Relierman, Pu D. 12mo $1 25 
ellerman: Eliustrated Plant Aualysis. A 
Descriptive omen, giving the oa rice and the) cinssified list of the Wild Flowers of the U. 3, with 
each volume, sent to ap-| Keysand Index. By W. A Kelierman, Ph.D. 12mo. 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, $1. Send for catalvoue and terms for introduction 
655 tf 


JOUN E. POTTER & CO. 
Green St., Germantown, Pa. | PUBLISHEKS, PHILADELPHIA, 


A NEW AND INGENIOUS ADDITION TO THE ComrFe 
IENCE OF THE CLOSET AND WARDHOBE, CONVEN 


ECONOMIZES SPACE. 


will accommodate three dresses in the space of one by the ordinary arrangement. 


Address WARDROBE HOOK COMPANY, 


655 175 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Flageolet is the sweetest 

of musical instruments and the 

; easiest learned. A large import- 
ing o.quanting left 

: over from the ho v 

shall give them away to increase the circulation of our m a8 follows: Send us 

and SEHOLD, the large 8p. {liustrated Magazine devoted to the interests of the modern farmer 

ons ady ety he we send you this nice Pariaian Flageolet, }4 inches long with 6 keys in @ nice case for carryin 

e strument bas full instructions and the ery sy pieces of Choice Music: Home Sweet Home, Peek-a-boo 


as flown Bent -Bye, Last Rose of Summer and Hold th: old 
FA ‘M AND | Sve fot 1.00, hte 


based the lot at one-ha! 
mos. subscription to FAR 


Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. ‘ % 


THE 


LITTLE DIADEM, 
Little Songs for Little. Singers. 


Nearly one bundred songs. Illustrated. 
Mailing price, 25 cents. 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 
85 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Wuxiey’s Lessons in Elem.Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
BRescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Sounes’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemisiry, .70 
Jevons’ El tary im Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessens in Astronomy, 1.35 
Bducational Catalogue sent free on application. 


15422 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS, NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, ¢1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, g1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 
Send for catalogues, 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system hasa wider 

option than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 
Prang’s Natl. History Series for Children. 

Intended to be used for Supplementary ee 

Prang’s Trades and Occa Spiendidly 
Lilustrated for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Coler Chart. For teaching Color in 
Primary Schools, (Adopted by Boston School Bd. 

Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manu ’s of | wrama’s School Pencils, 
School Compasses, 
aa For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 7 Park Street, Bosron. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 
Brandt's German Grammar, 1.80 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - . 1.50 
(rane & Brun’s French Reader, re 
Day’s rhychology, Kthics, Esthetics, and Logic. 
Hart’s German Classics for students, 
(4. vols ready) -60 and $1.00 
-50 


© | Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - 


Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, . 1.25 


LefMfingweli’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, , e 50 
Phyfe’s How Should Pronounce, 1.20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. - 
Putnam's Series of Atlases. (14 vuis.), T5c. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 3.00 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - 1.55 
sturtevant’s Kconomics, «+ «+ «= 4,75 
The Klementary Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols) Each, 1,25 
Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on applicati 
to the publishers. oe 


SOWER, POTTS &CO,, Philadelphia, 

ontzomery’s Norm. Unioa System Indust. 

Dr. Brook’s Normal Mathematical 

» Union Arith,. Course, Com ritten 

Brooks’s Hi. her Art'hmetic, 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometrs and Tr'gonometry, 

Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING OO., 
Somerset At., Boston. 


00 | cannot fail to become a great 


New Music Books. 
TEMPERANCE SONG HERALD. oP 


For Temperance Lodges and snaetings. A choice 
Collection of New Temperance Songs and Glees, with 
some Old Favorites, and a few Rousing War Songs 
with Temperance Words. Anybody can “join in the 
chorus.” Price 35 cts., or $3.60 per dozen, 


Choice Vocal Duets. Just Published. 

A first-class set of duets, by such masters as Ruben. 
stein, Nicolai, Campana, Tours, Abt,and others. 26 
Duets on 144 large es. Abts’ “ Like the Lark,” 
and Rubenetein’s “Angel” are good spscimens, 
Price $1.00. 


The Apograph ($'.00) is an excellent collection 
of Octavo Choruses, Sacred and Secular. Selected by 
CARL ZEBRRAMN, for use of Musical Conventions, &c. 


American Song and Chorus Collection. 650 cts, 

American Ballad Collection. 50 c's. 

American Dance Music Collection. For Piano, 

50 cents. 

American Piano Music Collection. 50 cents. 
Four large, handsome, and every way desirable co’. 

lections of good music at low prices. Mailed for 65 cts. 

each 


Kindergarten Chimes. $1.50 Cloth; $1.00 Boards. 
Has received marke? commendation from the lovers of 
the Kindergarten and is a beautiful and valuable book 
for teachers and children, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE NEW SYSTEM FOR 
READING MUSIC. 


TONIC SOL-FA. 


There has been a decided impetus in the movement of 
this much talked about and greatly abused method of 
learnipog to read music, and during the past three 
large number of intelligent teachers have 

0 t. 

pt go ba to bring the system within easy reach of all 
who desire to try it, we have issued 


THE CHORAL SCHOOL, 


By THEO. F. SEWARD and B, 0. UNSELD. 


This work has ample rudimentary instruction in the 
six steps used in the system. It contains a jarge num- 
ber of beautiful Hymn Tunes. Glees, Part Songs, etc., 
which will prove very delightful for recreation as well 
as useful for practice in sight reading. 


Price, $30 per 100 copies. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. per copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 16 B, Ninth St, New York 


81 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO. 
A GRAND AND BRILLIANT CHORUS : 


is the Lord.” 
For 8.A.T & B. with Organ or Orchestra accompan!- 
ment, by F.G. GorB. Price 60 cte, 

This BEAUTIFOL CaoRrcs is admirably adapted for 
ure at festivals of rejoicing, Conventions, or Sacred 
Uoncerts. It contains some charming Solos, Duets for 
Sopr. and Tenor, with a os accompaniment, and 

avorite among Choirs 


and the Musical Public. 
J. FISCHER & BRO., Music Pablishers, 
No, 7 Bible House, 4th Ave, bet. 8th & 9th Sts , N.Y. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


TEXT - BOOKS 
ASTRONOMY, MATHEMATICS, 


ASSAYING, MECHANICS, 
BOTANY, MINERALOGY, 
CALCULUS, TRIGONOMETRY, 


CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, 
DRAWING, STEAM ENGINE, 
ELECTRICITY, ARCHITECTURE, 
GEOMETRY, ETC. 
Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
*,* Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


THE ECLECTIC MANUAL OF METHODS. 


A practical exposition of the best method of teaching Lan Lesson: Read 
thousands of teachers using the text-books of the Eclectic Educational Series, 262 pages 
cloth. Specimen copy will be sent, postpaid, by mall, on receipt of 60 cents. : ’ 


LONC’S LANCUACE EXERCISES, PART III. 


Langu Exercises, Grammar Com 
Cincinnati 150 pages. ; 


By O. C, Lona, Principal of the 27th District School 


LONG’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, PART III., follows the inductive Method. essen ? 
me presented. The reiation of words, porases, and sentences to one are 
: — progressive method of analysis. Practice in writing short, easy sentences is begun at the very outset, 

jubjects adapted to the comprehension of young students are presented for formal composition. 


on in 8c an 
ls, or single specimen copies 


LONG’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, 


© Exercises is the cheapest series published. Following are ‘he prices for first intro- 
by mall, postpaid examination vith a view to first 


LONG’s LANGUAGE EXERCISES, Teachers’ Edition, including 


20c. 
Pts. LavdIL. 50c, 
30c. 


LONG’S LANGUAGE EXE BCISES, Part cece 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Ci 
C. F. STHARNS, N. B. Agent, 8 Hawley Bt, Be - gene and New York. 


he 
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others. The prong is nine inches long, havirg three deprresions or niches, which furnish sccommodetion es h 
: many + EN articles. The inner en inclines outward, thus preventirg garments from rubbing 
} against wall, an eventage which will be readily appreciated. The space between each depression gives 
: = room for a garment of average size to hang freely, and without beivg jammed, 
: he three-prong Hook, as shown .n Cut No. 4. eco j ound especially desirable. It 
| 


